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EDWARD FAGAN, for 
thirty years a Gorham 
Master Craftsman of the 
Durgin Division, Con- 
cord, N. H., giving the 
final clearing to a Fair- 
fax tea set. 


FAIRFAX 

PATTERN 

in sterling silver 
Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 


FAIRFAX by the Master Craftsmen 





Supreme in its Colonial simplicity, Fairfax 
leads in sales all other sterling patterns in the 
world. It expresses that beauty so character- 
istic of Gorham’s master craftsmanship. Your 
jeweler will gladly show you Fairfax in both 


flat and hollowware. 
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- KNOW 
THESE NEW RESULTS IN 
FINE MOTORING 


Chrysler Imperial “80” was the 
fruit of a conviction that the last 
word had not been spoken in 
fine car manufacture. It is an in- 
vitation to you to be dissatisfied 
with the conventional and the 
commonplace. It has sought to 
extract new riches of conveni- 
ence and comfort out of a long- 
established engineering princi- 
ple. It has wrested from the old 
elements of power and speed a 
new obedience. Its six cylinders 
— its 92 horse-power — its 80 
milesan hour—itslong-lived,en- 
during quality —these are merely 
indexes and symbols of riding 
and driving results unique in 


motoring. 80} 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 


80) 


Chrysler model numbers ‘y) 
SO EIGHTY MILES PER HOUR ~~ mean miles per hour AS FINE AS MONEY CAN pul 4 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


28,000,000 Cu. Ft. 


Sirs: 

In Time [April 12, under BUSINESS, 
p. 28] you have an item “Big Buildings.” 
In this item you list eight of the “world’s 
hugest buildings,” with the Equitable, Man- 
hattan, 24,000,000 cubic feet first, and Gen- 
eral Motors, Detroit, 20,411,000 cubic feet 
second. 

You make no mention in this article of 
the American Furniture Mart in Chicago. 
This building at present contains approxi- 
mately 21,000,000 cubic feet, and with the 
addition which is now under construction 
will contain approximately 28,000,000 cubic 


feet. 
Victor HuGo SCHULZE 
New Haven, Conn. 


“Grammar School Stuff” 


Sirs: 

Your April 26 number [Time, April 26, 
p. 9] razzes me amiably for attributed 
idiotic remarks about the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The misquotation started in the 
properly esteemed Baltimore Sun, and was 
the first paragraph of a modest and or- 
thodox exhortation t» civic duties, which 
as actually spoken ran thus: “Democratic 
representative government, such as we 
have in the U. S., is the most inefficient 
type of government in the world’; (re 
executive) “our forefathers, dreading Star 
Chamber methods, created an _ executive 
with too little power and too short a term 
of office to oppress the people’—100% 
grammar school stuff. All reporters are 
not of Trme’s accuracy; discrimination 
befits editors in culling such items. 

My admiration for your magazine sur- 
vives unruffled. 

RICHARD F, CLEVELAND 

Baltimore, Md. 


New Governors 


Sirs: 
Time, April 19, under the caption Casi- 
NET, “Guam,” p. 5, should read: 
“Its present governor is Captain Lloyd 
Shapley, U. S. N., retired.” 
H. O. MARTIN 
U. S. Marine Corps 
Quantico, Va. 


Sirs: 

That must have been an ancient Naval 
Register which you consulted before tell- 
ing your readers that Captain E. S. Kel- 
logg was Governor of American Samoa 


(Time, April 19, NATIONAL AFFAIRS). Cap- 
tain Kellogg has been gone from Pago 


Pago for lo, these many days. Captain 
H. F. Bryan (ret.) is now Commandant 
and Governor. 

Allow me to join the ranks of those 
who supply your amusing letters. We en- 
joy those letters at my house, as well as 
all the rest of TIME. 

NORMAN J. GOELTZ, U.S.N. 

San Diego, Calif. 


Noun 
Sirs: 

Permit me again to call your attention 
to the misuse of the word “Jew,” in 


TrmME which in the main is so carefully 
edited that such an error repeated is hard 
to understand. 

In Time of April 19, p. 38, col. 3, 
your book reviewer mentions “Jew manu- 
facturers.” I take it that he did not 
mean manufacturers of Jews but rather 
Jewish manufacturers. Is it so hard for 
men who understand English to realize 
that the word “Jew” is a noun and that 
“Jewish” is the adjective? 

AARON RICHE 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Subscriber Riche speaks well.— 


ED. 


Narrow-Head Quitters 


Sirs: 

I am one of your most enthusiastic sub- 
scribers, a cover-to-cover reader. The only 
time I become incensed is when I read a 
letter of criticism, and just because one 
single article you publish does not coincide 
with some readers’ bigoted ideas and intol- 
erunt mind, they immediately say they 
never want to see TIME again. 

Were I financially able, I would take 
a new subscription every time a narrow- 
head quit. 

H. EVERETT SACHS 

Denver, Col. 


Fine Man 
Sirs: 

In Timp, April 26, p. 6, you have a 
picture of Candidate for Senator Smith of 
Illinois. 

You say “Elk, Moose, Woodman.” Please 
add 33rd Degree Mason. His wife is a 
strong Catholic. Smith is a fine man. 


a. 2. 2 


Livingstone Co., IIl. 


North Dakota 


Sirs: 

In the issue of Time for April 26, p. 6, 
Oklahoma is described as “the state which 
was born dry.” Although you in no sense 
imply that it was unique in this matter, 





THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWS-MAGAZINE 
and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 
Roy E. Larsen, Crrcuration Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for TIME for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 








it is worth mentioning perhaps that North 
Dakota was “born” under similar condi- 
tions 18 years earlier. 

On p. 16 of the same issue, you speak 
of “Pilot Ben Eielson” in connection with 
the Wilkins Polar expedition. Ben is a 
native of the little Red River Valley town 
of Hatton, N. Dak. During the War he 
served in the air forces of the A. E. F. 
Coming home, he was graduated from 
the University of North Dakota in 1921, 
and has since been in the flying business 
in Alaska. He is a member of the Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternity. 

DUANE SQUIRES 

Dickinson, N. D. 


Proud Northmen 


Sirs: 

In your issue for April 19, 1926, you 
say that “Death came to a flowering spot 
in southern California” to Luther Burbank. 

If Death had gone to southern Cali- 
fornia, it would not have found Mr. Bur- 
bank, for he lived and died in Santa Rosa, 
which is 54 miles north of San Francisco, 
and more than 300 miles north of the 
Tehachapi Mountains, which form the bar- 
rier between northern and southern Cali- 
fornia. 

You will doubtless receive numerous cor- 
rections of this mistake, for we of northern 
California are proud of its many natural 
advantages, including that quality of soil 
and climate which made possible the many 
experiments of Luther Burbank. 


WALTER B. HENRATTY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Sirs: 

After reading the article beginning at 
the bottom of col. 2, p. 21 of Time for 
April 19, I am led to wonder whether 
the writer of that article has evér been in 
California. 

I really mean “in California,” not Los 
Angeles or Pasadena, but up and down 
this state, which is over 1,000 miles long 
and the greater portion of which is 
north of the Tehachapi Mountains. ° 

If you have never been in California 
come out here and spend the summer 
driving up and down the state over paved 
roads, seeing more natural wonders than 
can be found in any other one section of 
the U. S. 

C. F. HAMSHER 
President of the First National Bank 

Ls Gat s, Calif. 

To date 38 letters admonishing 
TIME for placing Santa Rosa in 
Southern California have been re- 


ceived, noted.—EbD. 


Old Chuff 


Sirs: 

Anent your note on “chuff’” in TIMgE, 
April 26, p. 2, am moved to say that 
70 years ago I was a growing lad in 
suburban Sheffield, England. In the dialect 
of that neighborhood “chuff’” was common. 
It signified a _ self-complacent swagger. 
“Side” occupies a similar place today. One 
who was manifestly dressed for display and 
earried himself arrestingly was ‘“chuff’’ ; 
one who was self-opinionated and pert was 
“chuff’”: a toper, half-seas-over and merry, 
was “chuff.’” Hence the word is not quite 
new. 





THOMAS SIMS 
Parsonage, First Congregational Church 
Millbury, Mass. 
Sirs: 

In Time, April 26, p. 2, you explain 
that the word “chuff,” descriptive of the 
sound of a train engine, was originated by 
a typesetter in your plant. 

The word “chuff’” was used in the same 
onomatopoetic connection three years ago 
at the beginning of chapter seven of 
Kangaroo by D. H. Lawrence. “ . engine 
would chuff,” wrote Mr. Lawrence. 

J. PAUL STOAKES 

Detroit, Mich. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879, 
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WHEN AN IDEA EXPLODES 


To nearly every man of affairs in the world 
today there often comes, sharply and clearly, 

an idea that is loaded with great possibilities. 
And too often that idea is forever lost, because 
there are not at hand the necessary tools to 
put it into instant action. The Mimeograph is 

the superlative disseminator of ideas. With re- 
markable speed it duplicates all kinds of letters, 
forms, bulletins, announcements, diagrams, etc., at 
almost negligible cost. Distinctly clear, well printed 
copies, it turns out, many thousands an hour, and 

without the need of highly trained operators. It 
brings to the busy man a private printing plant, ever 
ready for instant action. An interesting booklet 
“T-5”—sent by the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
upon request—points the way to a great saving of 
time and money by speedily putting ideas to work. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
























The owner of chassis 73-MG 
takes his car for granted 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Spring field works 
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He 1s a quiet, plain-living man of few 
words. Sentiment prompted him to buy 
his Rolls-Royce as a birthday present for 
his wife in 1922. Business acumen shows 
him how profitable an investment he made 
in comfortable miles. 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, this man’s 
carly home in the Alleghanies, is some 260 
miles from Philadelphia. The run is made 
frequently in 7 hours, over a variety of 
roads, good and bad, with hill driving 
much of the way. ‘‘How did the car run, 
sir?’’ the chauffeur often asks. ‘‘Works very 
well,’’ is the invariable reply. 

Even on mountain trails, this owner’s 
mind is free from dread. Experience has 
shown him that his brakes will hold, 
without burning, on any grade, however 
steep. The fact that there is no shifting to 
a lower gear is another distinct contribu- 
tion to his riding comfort and mental ease. 


Because the Rolls-Royce is a vibrationless 
motor-car, cushioned on matchless springs, 
neither he nor his wife suffers fatigue, even 
when riding long distances at an average 
speed of 37 miles per hour. 

Certainly this Rolls-Royce was bought 
for comfortable transportation. Certainly 
it is making good. It has yielded that value 
for four years. It will yield it for at least 
fifteen more. The absolute 3-year guarantee 
against failure of any mechanical part was 
never called to question. 

Can you take your car for granted as this 
owner does? We shall be glad to demon- 
strate a Rolls-Royce at your convenience, 
on a 1oo-mile trial trip, over any roads 
you may select. 


New Yorx SHowrooms— 
Fifth Avenue at 56th Street. Also 58th 
Street at Eighth Avenue 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The President, continuing his 
breakfast diplomacy, again had a 
picked group of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives at his matutinal board. 
His object, as at his other break- 
fasts lately, was to impress Con- 
gress through its leaders with the 
necessity of cutting down appro- 
priations, however worthy. Among 
those present: Senator Norbeck, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions (there was a $19,000,000 
Spanish War Veterans’ Pension 
Bill pending); Mr. Snell, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Rules (which has power to block 
much legislation); several mem- 
bers of the House Committee on 
Agriculture (which is dealing with 
expensive farm relief measures). 
@ At his usual meeting with the 
press, the President made it known 
that according to present indica- 
tions the Treasury will break a lit- 
tle better than even in the fiscal 
year (1926) ending next June, but 
that in the following. fiscal year 
(1927) the appropriations already 
made are $21,000,000 in excess of 
prospective revenue, and if business 
should have a set back the deficit 
would be even greater. 

q@ A group of Representatives of 
Jewish societies called at the White 
House to urge the admission, apart 
from immigration quotas, of 35,000 
wives and minor children of men 
who have settled in the U. S. and 
declared their intentions of becom- 
ing citizens. 

« In spite of his warnings against 
further appropriations, the Presi- 
dent after consideration finally 
signed the bill increasing pensions 
of disabled Spanish War veterans 
from $20 to $50, graduated ac- 
cording to age. He said the Span- 
ish veterans were certainly entitled 
to that, considering what other 
veterans are getting, but that it 
would increase the expected deficit 
for 1926-27 from $21,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. He issued an ominous 
message announcing his approval 
of the bill: 

“This bill calls for continuing ap- 
propriations once it becomes law, 
and each budget must be made with 
a recommendation for sufficient 
funds to pay these additional pen- 
sions. 

“The authorizing of this addi- 


tional expense will make it all the 
more necessary to resist the pass- 
age of bills which would increase 
by any considerable extent the ne- 
cessity for permanent appropria- 
tions.” 


@ Honorary President Coolidge 
of the Boy Scouts addressed his 
followers at their annual meeting 
in Washington (see POLITICAL 
NOTES). 


C Elihu Root called at the White 
House to pay his respects, and 
stayed a long time with the Pres- 
ident. When he came out reporters 
‘“‘pumped” but he only smiled wanly 
in response. He answered only 
one question, “Will the Volstead 
Act be modified?” remarking sage- 
ly: “Time will tell.” 


@ The President was invited last 
week to spend his summer 1) at 
Lake Winnepesaukee, 2) on Cape 
Cod. He announced that he would 
summer somewhere in New Eng- 
land but would not choose a spot 
until he had sent a man to investi- 
gate the offered sites. 


@ Members of the National Crime 
Commission called and grasped the 
Presidential hand. 
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THE CABINET 


Again ‘‘Done!”’ 


Victor Henry Bérenger did what 
he was sent to do—make a debt 
funding agreement between his 
country and the U. S. He did what 
Caillaux failed to do last year. 
But it remains to be seen during 
the next few weeks whether he has 
pleased in performance. 

The French debt agreement was 
in many ways the most difficult 
problem ever faced by the Ameri- 
can Debt Funding Commission: 1) 
It was the second largest debt, 
amounting to $4,025,000,000; 2) 
The amount to be paid was not 
simply a matter of financial capac- 
ity (as in the case of Italy) but 
of finding out what could be got 
out of a nation whose tempera- 
mental and political difficulties are 
such that at the end of eight years 
since the War its budget does not 
even balance; 3) France’s political 
and economic importance made it 
essential that a practical, friendly 
agreement should be made for the 
diplomatic and economic comfort 
of the world. 

M. Bérenger and the American 
Commissioners—Secretaries Mellon, 
Hoover, Kellogg, Senator Smoot, 
Representative Theodore E. Burton 
and their colleagues—last week 
signed an agreement in the follow- 
ing terms: 

That France should make pay- 
ments beginning at $30,000,000 
each for the first two years and 
advancing gradually to $125,000,000 
in the 17th year, and continuing 
at that level to the end of the usual 
62-year period for paying War 
debts. No “safeguard” clause (ex- 
empting France from payments in 
case Germany fails in reparations 
payments), such as was demanded 
by Caillaux, was mentioned. The 
total payments in 62 years are to 
amount to $6,847,000,000 in prin- 
cipal and interest. The interest 
is calculated as none for five years, 

% for the next ten years and 
so on up to 3%% for the last 
22 years—which signifies nothing, 
since this is a mere juggling of 
fictitious terms. Calculating inter- 
est at 4%%, the present value 
of the proposed payments is just 
about 50% of the debt as it stands, 
or about 15% more than Caillaux’s 
best offer. 

The compact was hardly made 
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before it was attacked in the Sen- 
ate by the same group which at- 
tacked the Italian debt settlement. 
Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri was particularly vigorous. 
He subjected Senator Smoot to a 
grilling examination on how the 
agreement was arrived at. He 
fiercely attacked the conduct of the 
American commission in making 
the agreement: 

“It was a piece of superlative 
insolence. It is so devoid of all 
common decency that similar con- 
duct would bring a blush of shame 
to the brazen cheek of a first-class 
orthodox devil.” 

None the less the debt commis- 
sion pursued its course. The day 
after Senator Reed’s exclamations 
it made public a settlement which 
it had just made of the Jugo- 
slavian debt of $62,850,000. In- 
terest is suspended in the early 
years, beginning with % of 1% 
at the 13th year and advancing to 
3%% in the last 27 years of the 
62 year period. In all $95,177,635 
will be paid in principal and in- 
terest, but the proposed payments 
amount in value to only about 32% 
of the present face value of the 
debt. 

The following table shows how 
the agreement just made compares 
with the other chief debt settle- 
ments so far made: 






PRINCIPAL PRESENT 
OF DEBT VALUE 
Britain .-$4,600,000,000 80.4% 
France -- 4,025,000,000 50. % 
Italy -- 2,042,000,000 24.6% 
Belgium . 417,780,000 46.5% 
JuBOslavia — ...cccccoce 62,850,000 32 % 


While the French negotiations 
were in their final stages, the Sen- 
ate did its part by the Debt Com- 
mission and approved the last four 
of the debt settlements so far pre- 
sented to Congress: those with Lat- 


via, Esthonia, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia. 
Thus twelve debt settlements 


have been formally ratified by the 
Senate, and one (the French) is 
pending. These represent debts of 
$10,102,000,000. Four unfunded 
debts remain on the books but 
their aggregate is only $244,000,- 
000. One of these the Debt Com- 
mission may look forward to han- 
dling—the $15,000,000 Greek debt. 
One other of the four, the $24,- 
000,000 Austrian debt, may yet be 
settled by the Debt Commission, 
but it is hardly likely that its 
present members will do so—for 
Congress has given Austria 20 
years before beginning to pay. Ac- 
cording to present appearances the 
other two debts are about as likely 
to be paid as those of the Con- 
federate States of America. The 
$193,000,000 Russian debt has been 
repudiated by the present Rus- 
sian government, and the $12,000,- 
000 Armenian debt was contracted 
by a government which no longer 
exists. 

The total payments from foreign 
countries which the U. S. may ex- 


| 





© International 
ELIHU ROOT 
“Time will tell” 


pect to receive under debt agree- 


ments. in the present fiscal year 
(ending June 30) are as follows: 
SIMIIN -shebisicesctsinesccccenenesctevebebtatearenen $160,900,000 
France ........ 30,000,000 
Poland .... 6,265,000 
a 5,000,000 
Belgium 3,840,000 
Czechoslovak 3,000,000 
Esthonia 483,410 
Finland ............ 314,890 
Lithuania 210,100 
ae 201,640 
Roumania 200,000 
Jugoslavia 200,000 
Hungary 67,588 








SEU HDD... waccssnsentiesonteaen $210,682,728 


French Reaction. Deputies of 
the Cartel des Gauches (coalition 
of the Left, which holds whatever 
balance of power may be said to 
exist in the French Chamber) im- 
mediately showed themselves hostile 
to the settlement. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 
The Senate— 


( Approved the Belgian debt 


settlement by vote of 55 to 20. 


@ Approved debt settlements with 


Latvia (50 to 18); Roumania 
(51 to 16); Esthonia (51 to 16). 
@ Approved the Czechoslovakian 


debt settlement by vote of 53 to 17. 


@ Debated the McFadden bill 
empowering National Banks to es- 
tablish branches. 


@ Debated the $165,000,000 public 
buildings. bill. 


@ Passed the Appropriation Bill 


for the Legislative Establishment. 
(Bill went to conference.) 


The House— 


@ Passed a bill to create separate 
Customs and Prohibition Bureaus 
in the Treasury Department. (Bill 
went to Senate.) 


( Passed a bill providing $30,000 
to erect a monument in France 
to the 93rd (Negro) Division of 
the A. E. F. (Bill went to Senate.) 


@ Passed a Senate bill appropriat- 
ing some $50,000 to purchase from 
O. H. Oldroyd the house in which 
Lincoln died and the Lincolniana 
now housed there. (Bill went to 
the President.) 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Recommendation 


The question of how to dispose 
of Muscle Shoals is again before 
Congress, this time in the form of 
a recommendation from a_ joint 
Congressional committee set up sev- 
eral weeks ago (TIME, March 22) 
to receive bids. There were six 
men on the committee: Senators 
Deneen, Sackett, Heflin; Represent- 
atives James (Mich.), Quin (Miss.) 
and Morin (Pa.). 

There were seven bids made, but 
consideration seems to have cen- 
tered on two only, the combined 
bid of the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer 
Co. and the Muscle Shoals Power 
Distributing Co. and that of the 
Air Nitrates Corp. Four members 
of the committee favored the first 
of these bids and recommended it. 
Senator Heflin, who lives in the 
same state with Muscle Shoals, fa- 
vored the Air Nitrates Corp. bid. 
Congressman James was too dis- 
pleased with the bids to make rec- 
ommendations. 

The chief bids: 1) The bid of the 
Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and 
Muscle Shoals Power Distributing 
Co. comes from a group of south- 
ern power companies of which the 
Alabama Power Co. is the chief. 
It provides for payment of $136,- 
330,000 on the present dam No. 2 
during the 50-year lease, or of 
$181,348,000 if dam No. 8 is also 
built. It allows the Government 
to take over the equipment in time 
of war. It guarantees 10,000 tons 
a year of nitrogen fertilizer in 
three years, 20,000 tons annually in 
six years and 40,000 annually in 
eight years. The last 20,000 tons 
of this production is predicated on 
the previous sale of the smaller 
output. Profits on the fertilizer 
are not to exceed 8%, and a farm- 
ers’ board is to supervise the books 
and manner of distribution. Ex- 
cess power will be distributed under 
supervision to neighboring states 
2) The Air Nitrates Corporation 
bid comes from the American Cy- 
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anid Co. The rental for both dams 
No. 2 and No. 3 would be $85,931,- 
000 for 50 years, or $93,739,000 if 
still a third dam is constructed by 
the Government. Production of 
20,000 tons of nitrogen is guar- 
anteed, but anything more is con- 
tingent upon larger investments by 
the U. S. in dam building, ete. 

Certainly a row is pending in 
Congress over these recommenda- 
tions, and it is exceedingly dubious 
whether any action will be taken 
as the closing legislative jam in 
Congress grows. 


FARMERS 


Battle Joined 


Last week, with the House open- 
ing its debate on farm relief, the 
political situation began to crys- 
tallize in definite form, on definite 
issues, as it had not done in all 
the previous five months of this 
session of Congress. Political ob- 
servers began to see that such an 
issue may arise as has not risen 
in the last two years, that the 
seeds of major political develop- 
ments may be about to germinate. 
The reasons are: 

It is May. Congressmen of both 
Houses want to adjourn compara- 
tively soon. All of the Representa- 
tives and more than one-third of 
the Senators are face to face with 
a Sphinx-like ballot box. There 
is a public buildings bill, a_ bill 
for increasing the pay of Federal 
judges, a_ bill for disposing of 
Muscle Shoals, bills for future 
handling of railroad and _ coal 
strikes, the French debt settle- 
ment, and above all farm relief— 
all clamoring for consideration. A 
first-rate legislative jam seems in 
the making, with the probability 
that many of these measures will 
not pass. And although Congress- 
men are eager to go home, they 
do not want to return to dissatis- 
fied electorates. Their personal in- 
terests are beginning to shriek in 
their ears. Who knows what they 
may not be driven to? 

The farm relief problem centres 
on two bills. The Tincher bill 
(supported by the Administration) 
carries $100,000,000 to be lent as 
a revolving fund to farmers’ co- 
operatives to aid them in solving 
their crop surplus problems. The 
Haugen bill (opposed by the Ad- 
ministration, demanded by many 
farm interests), carries a fund 
of $375,000,000, which contem- 
plates Government purchase of 
farm surpluses in emergency to 
maintain domestic prices, and will 
impose (after two years) a tax 
on farm products to provide for 
losses in the use of the fund. 

If the farmers’ demand were 
not insistent, it is doubtful whether 
the Administration would ever have 
favored the Tincher bill, because 
there is some doubt whether the 





revolving fund will revolve or will 
merely fritter away into frozen 
loans. Many farmers do not want 
their co-operatives to be saddled 
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with these loans, much preferring 
a gift of $375,000,000 at once, and 
then a division of any losses above 
that by means of the tax against 
all producers. 

The Democrats as a whole are 
apparently intent on taking the 
latter attitude. The situation is 
complicated for the Administration 
by the fact that many of its 
supporters are likely to take the 
same stand. Already last week 
eleven Republican Senators got to- 
gether at luncheon to root for the 
farmer in a way that forebodes 
their voting for the Haugen bill 
or something similar. Among the 
eleven were several whose votes 
the Administration cannot normally 
count on: Norbeck, Norris, Howell, 
Johnson, McMaster, Frazier. But 
among them were also_ several 
normal regulars: Gooding, Watson, 
Cummins, Deneen, McNary. The 
first three of the latter were up 
for re-election. Mr. Cummins in 
particular, faced Senator Brook- 
hart, “the farmers’ friend.” But 
the politics of the situation reaches 
even further than the election of 
1926—it reaches to 1928. Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois was on hand 
in Washington, openly advocating 
farm relief of the Haugen type: 

“In my opinion, legislation which 
does not contemplate the ultimate 
handling of all principal farm 
products, through co-operatives, 
with some device such as an equal- 
ization fee* to distribute the costs 
incident to handling the surplus 


*“Equalization fee’ is the name applied 
to the tax above referred to. 


among all the producers of the 
particular commodity, will not af- 
ford genuine and permanent relief.” 

The whole situation is based on 
hypothesis. If a bill of the Hau- 
gen type is passed, the President 
will have the alternative of vetoing 
it. If farm depression continues, 
Mr. Lowden (staunch Republican 
with eyes to the West) and what- 
ever Democrats and Republicans 
stood for the Haugen bill, will have 
a first-rate issue in 1928. By con- 
trary, if the President should ap- 
prove such a bill, the Government 
would probably get into financial 
hot water before 1928. 


CRIME 


Prevention 


For half a dozen centuries the 
Western world has listed sudden 
death as one of the crosses of hu- 
manity. That humanity might in 
its progress be freed more and 
more from this unwelcome visitant 
was the purpose with which the 
National Crime Commission was 
organized, 

Last week in Washington the 
commission met for two days to 
discuss means of attacking its prob- 
lem. Under its young. leader, F. 
Trubee Davison, son of the late 
President of the Red Cross and 
partner of J. P. Morgan, the com- 
mission has tried to recruit to its 
ranks men of prominence, men of 
ability and men with zeal to make 
a genuine effort for crime preven- 
tion. How well it has succeeded 
its roster shows: Herbert S. Had- 
ley, former Governor of Missouri 
and onetime candidate for Vice 
President; Newton D. Baker, for- 
mer Secretary of War; Charles E. 
Hughes, recent Secretary of State; 
Ethel Roosevelt Derby, daughter of 
the late President; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, recent candidate for Vice 
President; Dr. E. A. Alderman, 
President of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Hugh Frayne of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; ex-Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois; 
Charles H. Sabin of the Guarantee 
Trust Co. (Manhattan); many an- 
other. 

They got down to work in Wash- 
ington last week, divided into three 
sections: Governor Hadley led a 
group on legal procedure, prosecu- 
tion and judicial administration; 
Newton D. Baker led the group on 
social, educational and _ industrial 
conditions as crime _ preventives; 
Mrs. Derby led the group on the 
medical aspects of criminology. 

The committee called at the 
White House, and the President 
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wrote them a letter which was read 
at their dinner. 

At this dinner Richard Washburn 
Child, who had a large part in the 
formation of the commission, exX- 
plained its methods and aims: 

“We have accepted with full be- 
lief in the wisdom of our counselors 
the almost unanimous opinion that 
the National Crime Commission 
should put its principal effort into 
stimulating and assisting the cre- 
ation of state commissions in all 
the states of the nation. 

“The states, and not the nation 
or the local community, are the 
units which enact and enforce the 
mass of laws which aim at the 
protection of public order, peace 
and safety.” 


WOMEN 
Widows Maiden Speech 


It is a custom in Congress that 
a new member shall for a time 
shrink against the crannied wall, 
and then later, being seasoned in 
the Congressional climate, he may 
open the flowers of his rhetoric. 
So the custom of the maiden speech 
has arisen, and last week one of 
the three ladies of the House, 
elected more than a year ago and 
present in Congress since last De- 
cember, spoke forth in formal 
words for the first time—and her 
first words were a reproach. 

She was Mrs. Julius (Florence) 
Kahn, whose late husband was one 
of the military experts of the 
House. Speaker Longworth gra- 
ciously introduced her: 

“Under the order of the House, 
the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from California (Mrs. 
Kahn).” (Applause.) 

Mrs. Kahn faced her fellow mem- 
bers, mustering to her aid history 
und tradition: 

“Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the first recorded census 
was the enumeration made _ by 
Moses in the wilderness as_ set 
forth in the Book of Numbers: 

And the Lord spake unto Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai... say- 
ing, “Take ye the sum of all the 
congregation of the children of 
Israel, after their families, by the 
house of their fathers, with the 
number of their names, every male 
by their polls. 

“In 2043 B. C.* we have a 
record of an enumeration by the 
Emperor Yee in China. 

“In Rome, for the purpose of 
dividing the population into classes 
and groups, enumerations were 
made every five years, followed by 
a ceremony of purification or lus- 
tration from which these five-year 
periods were named lustrums, and 





*This statement seems to contradict the 
Congresswoman’s first statement. Scholars 
declare, although not unanimously, that 
Moses flourished in the wilderness about 
1320 B. C. 


the word “census” was derived 
from Censor, the name of the of- 
ficer in charge of these ceremo- 
OE. 66 237 

She went on to describe the his- 
tory of census taking, to expound 
the fact that the Constitution di- 
rects that a census shall be taken 
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“Take ye the sum of all the 
congregation” 


every ten years so that representa- 
tion in the House may be in pro- 
portion to population, and then 
she insisted it should pass a re- 
apportionment bill, which it re- 
cently refused to do (TIME, 
April 19), although there has been 
no reapportionment since 1911. She 
concluded: 

“Is it fair that the Detroit or 
Los Angeles districts, of practically 
a million each, should have but one 
representative? It is an underly- 
ing principle of our Government 
that the representation shall be 
proportioned to population. What 
assurance have we that this [re- 
fusal to reapportion] will not es- 
tablish a precedent, and that for 
years to come no change will be 
made and large groups be practi- 
cally unrepresented? 

“The electoral college following 
the next presidential election will 
be based upon a census made 18 
years before. In case of a close 
presidential election this might be 
a very serious matter and might 
possibly be carried to court to de- 
cide the validity of the election. 

“Why then should not a reap- 
portionment bill have been passed? 
It is a constitutional mandate— 
obligatory and binding—and it: is 
our duty, as I see it, to obey this 
mandate.” (Applause.) 


NEGROES 


Honor from Congress 


Congress is forever taking the 
law into its own hands—hands 
which are especially devised for 
that purpose. Last week it over- 
ruled the desires of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission (of 
which John J. Pershing, General 
U. S. A., retired, is chairman) and 
after three heated hours of argu- 
ment passed a bill honoring the 
Negro. 

The Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion wants, itself, to pick and 
choose all the monuments to be 
erected by Americans on French 
battlefields. It wishes to keep 
down the number of monuments, 
lest the U. S., which can expen- 
sively honor her dead, erect so 
much granite and marble and 
bronze on the battlefields of France 
that it will look to future gen- 
erations as if it were France that 
lost 120,000 men in the War, and 
America that sacrificed 1,400,000. 

But last week a bill appeared in 
the House to authorize a $30,000 
memorial to the 98rd _ Division 
(Colored) in France. Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish of New York 
(onetime officer of the 98rd Divi- 
sion) was its sponsor. Represen- 
tative John Philip Hill of Mary- 
land a member of the Battle Mon- 
uments Commission urged that it 
was unwise for the House to be- 
gin designating specific monuments. 
The Democrats in general joined 
him (a Republican) in opposition, 
protesting that they were not rais- 
ing a race question, but supporting 
a principle. But the House, in act- 
ing mood, could not be deterred, 
passed the bill. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Silver Buffalo 


Lieutenant General Sir Robert 
Stephenson Smyth Baden-Powell 
is a man of 69, with upright car- 
riage and snapping eye, such as 
become a veteran who has cam- 
paigned in Zululand, Ashanti, Mata- 
beleland, at Mafeking, in the Trans- 
vaal. King Edward dubbed him 
Knight, King George dubbed him 
Baronet, 600,000 American boys 
eall him “Chief Scout of the 
World,” and last week at the 16th 
annual convention of the Boy 
Seouts of America, Dan Beard, 
chief U. S. scout, presented him 
with a silver buffalo and called 
him “our contemporaneous ances- 
tor.” (Sir Robert protested: 
“That suggests monkeys.’’) 

The meeting was in Washington, 
and 2,500 Boy Scout officials and 
2,000 scouts were assembled. In 
large part Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
was responsible for the meeting. 
Although Dan Beard’s Sons of 
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Daniel Boone and Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s Woodcraft Indians ante- 


dated the boy scout organizations, © 


it was the Boy Scout Organization 
founded in England by Sir Robert 
which became the prototype of the 
Boy Scouts of America, which the 
Beard and Seton organizations 
formed by amalgamation. Amid a 
storm of pacifist ridicule, Baden- 
Powell started the organization in 
England. He first won the ap- 
proval of Lord Roberts and in 
1909 paid a visit to Edward VII 
at Balmoral. His enthusiasm car- 
ried the old King away, and 
when the veteran left Balmoral he 
carried not only the royal approval 
but a Knighthood and the Star of a 
Knight Commander of the Victorian 
Order for himself. Three years 
later there were 400,000 Boy Scouts 


in England. 
For two days, with their “con- 
temporaneous’ ancestor” among 


them, Scout Leaders made plans 
for the coming year. New officials, 
men of prominence, were elected: 
Walter W. Head of Omaha, Presi- 
dent (succeeding Milton A. Mc- 
Rae of Detroit); Mortimer L. Schiff 
of Oyster Bay, Vice President, also 
Milton A. McRae; George D. Pratt, 
Treasurer; Daniel Carter Beard, 
National Scout Commissioner (re- 
elected). The honorary officers in- 
clude Calvin Coolidge, President, 
and Vice Presidents William H. 
Taft, William G. McAdoo, Colin H. 
Livingstone. 

Two thousand Scouts called on 
their Honorary President at the 
White House, and then had a great 
rally on the Ellipse just to the 
south. On the final evening a meet- 
ing was held in the D. A. R. 
building, at which the President 
spoke. 

The same evening a new award, 
the Silver Buffalo, was created— 
“for distinguished service to boy- 
hood.” The first recipient was Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. It was also 
conferred on 20 others, some of 
them dead, who have given their 
services unstintedly to the Scout 
movement. Hereafter this medal 
will be awarded to not more than 
five men annually, 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


At the close of the Revolutionary 
War the Virginia Legislature voted, 
as a reward, to grant certain lands 
to George Washington. The lands 
were in what has now turned out 
to be Washington County, Pa. 
George Washington went to claim 
his lands and found one David 
Reed in possession of them. The 
two went to law and David Reed 
won, Last week it was discovered 
by genealogists that David Reed 
was the great-great-grandfather of 
Senator David A. Reed ui Pennsyl- 
vania, staunch supporter of the Ad- 
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ministration, and the great-grand- 
father of Senator James A. Reed, 
of Missouri, vigorous Democrat— 
enemies in politics, cousins in blood. 


Uncle Joe Cannon, by christen- 
ing “Joseph Gurney”, for many 
years Speaker of the House, last 
week made it plain to reporters 
that he had not even considered 
twice what to do on his 90th birth- 
day (May 7). His one thought 
has been, “Supper for three, a 
black cigar, the Danville (IIl.) 
Commercial Times, and a_ poker 
game till 10:30.” : 


Unique 


“The Company of Friends of 
John Hays .Hammond”, so runs the 
official title of an organization 
which gave, one evening last week, 
not one but eleven dinners. Din- 
ners in Manhattan, Salt Lake City, 
Denver and San Francisco, dinners 
as well in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Lisbon, Tokyo, Manila and _ the 
Rand. What far flung company of 
friends is this? They are the 
friends of a man who has lived a 
full life—such a life as few men 
can or even could have lived, the 
life of John Hays Hammond, most 
radically democratic millionaire. 

The main dinner, the one at 
which Mr. Hammond and his wife, 
beaming in light blue and pearls, 
sat down with members of their 
family, was in Manhattan. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis was _ there. 
Bishop Freeman and ex-President 
Hadley of Yale were there. Presi- 
dent Humphries of Boston Tech, 


Otto Kahn of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Colonel Lindsay of the 
American Legion, Senators Oddie 
and Pittman were there. Even 
President Coolidge was there—in 
spirit—among 10,000 others who 
had written tributes to Mr. Ham- 
mond. 


The dinner was originally set for 
March instead of May—March 31, 
Mr. Hammond’s birthday. It was 
postponed for the convenience of 
the guest of honor. But the post- 
ponement enabled the preparation 
for presentation of a bound volume 
of the messages which came from 
all over the world on the original 
date—messages from the President 
and Vice President, from the Chief 
Justice and two other Justices of 
the Supreme Court, from eight 
members of the Cabinet and innu- 
merable ex-members, from eleven 
Senators, from General Pershing 
and the late Luther Burbank, from 
Charles Dana Gibson and Chauncey 
Depew, from John Drew and J. 
Ramsay Mcdonald, from William 
Randolph Hearst and John Grier 
Hibben, from Colonels George Har- 
vey and Edward M. House, from 
Sir Lionel Phillips and Masuki Ota- 
gawa (Japanese mine owner), from 
George Gordon Battle and Daniel 
Guggenheim, from Robert Herrick 
and Sol B. Joel, from Charles 
Beecher Warren and John J. Mc- 
Carty. The list has almost no end, 
composed as it is of men in all 
walks of life—ambassadors, finan- 
ciers, politicians, scientists, admi- 
rals, artists. And the names of 
most of these men are not merely 
lent as they might be to a worthy 
charity; they are men in whose 
lives he has played a part: Hadley 
at whose Alma Mater he got his 
education, Hearst whose father 
gave him his first job, Joel whose 
uncle (Barney Barnato) took him 
to South Africa, Sir Lionel Phillips 
who was condemned to death with 
him, the Guggenheims who em- 
ployed him at a fabulous salary, 
Taft who offered him an embassy, 
Coolidge who today consults him on 
the coal situation. 

And as the eleven dinners pro- 
gressed many anecdotes of him 
were told—but nowhere the same 
stories; in California there were 
certain tales, in London others, still 
others in the Rand, and the whole 
story of his life is so vast that it 
can hardly be brought together. 

The Pre-Revolutionary: De- 
scendant of General Hammond of 
the Revolutionary War, son of 
Major Hammond (West Point grad- 
uate who fought in the Mexican 
War), nephew of the famed Cap- 
tain John C,. Hays of the Texas 
Rangers, John Hays Hammond was 
born in California in 1855—in the 
great gold digging days. By both 
heredity and environment his ca- 
reer was forecast. 

He wanted to be a mining engi- 
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neer and his father sent him to 
the Sheffield Scientific School 


(Yale). His first job was in Cal- 
ifornia under the great mining 
magnate, Senator Hearst, father of 
William Randolph. 

In 1882 he was commissioned to 
go into Mexico to work a mine, He 
had married Natalie Harris two 
years before, and had a young son 
Harris. He left them behind and 
went into Mexico, 250 miles from 
Guaymas, through country infested 
by Indians on the warpath. His 
first job was to establish law and 
order around the mine. Then he 
sent for his wife. The second day 
after she and the baby arrived at 
Guaymas, a revolution broke out. 
Guerrillas attacked. The engineer 
barricaded his family in a small 
house and fought them off till they 
went away disgusted. The party 
then rode inland to the mine. Mrs. 
Hammond carried a revolver with 
which to shoot herself rather than 
be made captive. 

That was not the last of his 
dangerous experiences in Mexico. 
After leaving there he penetrated 
into the Andes prospecting for 
gold; ran a mine in Idaho through 
a lawless strike in which guns were 
more his working tools than picks. 

By 1893 he had so great a rep- 
utation as a mining engineer that 
Barney Barnato called him to South 
Africa to investigate the gold 
mines there. He reported that the 
surface mines which were being 
worked were of small importance 
as compared with the deep mines 
that might be opened. The Bar- 
natos were not inclined to take the 
expensive risk of finding out. So 
Hammond resigned. 

The Revolutionary. Cecil Rhodes 
snapped Hammond up—at a salary 
of $100,000 a year and a share in 
the profits. They opened mines in 
the Rand, in Mashonaland (now 
known as Rhodesia). In 1895 he 
was managing Rhodes’ property in 
the Transvaal, with headquarters 
at Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The situation in the Transvaal 
was unbalanced. The gold rush of 
the last few years had brought in 
a considerable foreign population— 
chiefly British and American. The 
foreigners {“Uitlanders”], who 
were by far the wealthiest part of 
the community, formed a Reform 
Committee headed by Colonel Rhodes 
(brother of Cecil), John Hays 
Hammond, a few others. They de- 
manded a_ stable constitution, a 
fair franchise law, an independent 
judiciary, a better educational sys- 
tem, etc. The Government under 
President (Oom Paul) Kruger made 
promises but failed to keep them. 
A desperate situation arose when 
Dr. Leander Starr Jameson with 
1,500 men, sympathizers with the 
Reformers, invaded the republic. 
The Reform Committee opposed his 
act, gave him no aid, and sur- 
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rendered its own arms to. save 
Jameson’s life when he and his 
men had been made captive by the 
Boers. 

Then the Boer Government, using 
a list of Reform Committee mem- 
bers furnished by the Committee 
itself, arrested 64 of the 78 mem- 
bers. The four leaders including 
Mr. Hammond were kept for two 
weeks in a windowless cell, with a 
dirt floor, 11 ft. by 11 ft.—and 
overrun with vermin. The prison- 
ers were most of them elderly men, 
pillars of the community. It was 
said that the prisoners represented 
$250,000,000. Their arrest paralyzed 
business and even the Y. M, C. A. 
After a time their wives were per- 
mitted to take them necessaries, 
such as flea powder. 

Mrs. Hammond had with her in 
Johannesburg Mr. Hammond’s sis- 
ter and her little boy Jackie* (her 
second son) aged eight. The pre- 
liminary trial of the Reform Com- 
mittee soon began “for high 
treason” but about that time Mr. 
Hammond fell ill with dysentery. 
Mrs. Hammond got him out of jail 
under guard, nursed him herself. 
Finally under $100,000 bail he was 





*Now John Hays Hammond Jr., who 
occupies as much space in Who’s Who as 
his father; an inventor of electrical de- 
vices, especially in connection with radio 
and such companies as the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., which operate 
under some of his 224 patents. 





allowed to leave the country and 
go to Cape Town. 


When the second trial was called 
late in April, Mr. Hammond was 
still on his back and the doctors 
feared that his heart could not 
stand the trip back to Pretoria. His 
friends urged him not to go say- 
ing it was certain death if not in 
one way then another, But he in- 
sisted. Mrs. Hammond went with 
him although ill herself. 

The trial was held. The judge, 
who had been brought in from the 
Orange Free State and was not 
even a citizen of the republic, sen- 
tenced the four leaders’ to _ be 
hanged. There was an uproar of 
protest even from the Boers. Next 
morning President Kruger com- 
muted the sentence, but meantime 
a gallows had been erected. For 
several weeks the prisoners lay in 
jail, this time in galvanized iron 
shacks, 22 men in a shed 30 ft. by 
10 ft. One man lost his mind, cut 
his throat, 


Mrs. Hammond, indefatigable, 
courageous, nearly died. Mr. Ham- 
mond who had begun to recover 
was allowed to go to her side, with- 
out guard, without bail, not even 
under parole. After a time it was 
announced that the leaders would 
only have to spend 15 years in 
prison,’ the others lesser terms. 
Mark Twain appeared in the Rand 
and visited the prisoners and told 
them that after all there was no 
place where one was so safe from 
interruption as in jail. At the end 
of May all but six were allowed to 
pay $10,000 fine and go free. In 
mid-June President Kruger re- 
leased the six, fining Mr. Hammond 
$125,000. A few weeks later in 
England Mrs. Hammond gave birth 
to her third son.* 

The Post-Revolutionary. The 
episode established Mr. Hammond’s 
international reputation, although 
in mining circles it was already 
secure. About 1900 he returned to 
the U. S. He was employed by the 
Guggenheims at a fabulous salary, 
reputed to be as much as a $1,000,- 
000 a year. He was sent as special 
U. S. Ambassador to the corona- 
tion of George V. The Czar of 
Russia twice called him to consult 
on irrigation and other engineering 
problems. President Taft (his very 
good friend) offered him the post 
of Minister to China (which he re- 
fused). He became interested in 
irrigation, electric power, electric 
railway developments on a large 
scale and on several continents. His 
most recent post of note was the 
chairmanship of the U. S. Coal 
Commission. He is still going on, 
although no longer fighting revolu- 
tions. 


*This was Richard Pindle Hammond 
(named after his paternal grandfather) 
who has developed into a young man of 
intellectual brilliance and versatility, with 
a special gift for music which may yet 
prove to be genius. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Routine 


Economic Conference. Thirty- 
seven statesmen, financial experts, 
industrialists, met at Geneva last 
week as the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the League of Nations 
Economie Conference (TIME, Sept. 
28 et seq.) 

Before these gentlemen*  ad- 
journed, they had created three 
committees which will apportion 
among subcommittees the subjects 
upon which research must be ac- 
cumulated before the conference it- 
self can take place. 

The Committees: 7. Agriculture, 
Finance and Population—the sub- 
committee on Agriculture to be 
chairmaned by Arthur W. Gilbert 
of Massachusetts. 77. Industrial 
Production—upon which former 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston will serve. ///. 
Commerce and Marketing—chair- 
maned by Professor Allyn A. 
Young of Harvard. 

Disarmament Conference. Late in 
the week delegates to the League 
of Nations Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Conference (TIME, Sept. 28 
et seq.), scheduled for May 17, 
prepared to set out for Geneva. 

On the S. S. Leviathan sailed 
the U. S. delegate, Hugh S. Gibson 
(U. S. Minister to Switzerland), 
accompanied by a staff of U. S. 
Army and Navy officers, among 
them genial Captain Adolphus An- 
drews, until recently (TIME, 
April 26 et seq., PRESIDENCY) 
skipper of the Presidential yacht 
Mayflower. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Midnight Crisis 

During the past week perhaps 
the most serious industrial crisis in 
the history of the British Isles grew 
breathtakingly acute. Though Brit- 
ons continued their daily round of 
work, and even recreation, their 
minds were set uneasily upon a cer- 
tain midnight hour. Nervous, they 
wondered if it would become historic 
as the zero hour of a national in- 
dustrial war between British cap- 
ital and British labor. 

“Lockout-Strike.” The long stand- 
ing causa belli was, of course, the 
long standing demand of the British 
Coal Miners’ Federation for con- 
tinuance of the seven-hour day and 
a national minimum wage _ scale 
33 1/3% above the pre-War wage. 

*They included: Pirelli (Italian, tires), 
Kroller (Dutch industrialist), Sir Atthur 
Balfour (British, steel), De Fontanelle 
(French, oil), Laemmers and young Stin- 
nes of Germany, et al, 


In 1924 the miners obtained these 
hours and this wage, but last year 
the Coal Owners’ Mining Associa- 
tion declared itself unable to main- 
tain the arrangement, =nd a strike 
was only averted (TIM, Aug. 10) 





BALDWIN 


Not since the Stuarts... 


when the present Baldwin Con- 
servative Government granted a 
£20,000,000 coal subsidy, which 
sustained the 1924 wage level arti- 
ficially until last week, when the 
subsidy expired. During the week 
Premier Baldwin persuaded the 
Owners’ Association to offer a 
national minimum wage 20%* high- 
er than the pre-War scale, if the 
Miners’ Federation would accept an 
increase in the hours of labor from 
seven to eight. The miners stood 
by the slogan of their fiery Secre- 
tary, A. J. (“Emperor”) Cook: 
“Not a penny off wages, not a 
minute off working hours.” De- 
spite Premier Baldwin’s efforts at 
mediation, which he continued liter- 
ally day and night, the Owners’ 
Association “locked out” the miners 
when the subsidy expired last week, 
and simultaneously the Miners’ 
Federation “struck.” 

Next day this “lockout-strike”’ 
was rendered infinitely more serious 
by the decision of the British 
Trades Union Congress to call a 
sympathetic “general strike” at 
midnight on the first day of the 
following week. 

The extreme gravity of the crisis 
was made apparent when the King 
transferred his Court from Windsor 


*This would mean that certain workers 
with families to support would receive as 
little as a pound a week: roughly $5. 
Most unionized U. S. miners receive $7.50 
for working one eight-hour day. But 
many work only two days a week. 


to Buckingham Palace, conferred 
hourly with Premier Baldwin over 
a private telephone, and finally is- 
sued a _ proclamation, under the 
Emergency Power Act of 1920, by 
which he invested the Premier 
with virtually the authority of a 
Dictator. 

Within a few hours soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines were on their way 
to points of expected unrest. Soon 
afterward civilian volunteer organ- 
izations, long ago prepared against 
just such an emergency by promi- 
nent Conservatives,* began to func- 
tion for the maintenance of indis- 
pensable industries. The Govern- 
ment announced that, in these cir- 
cumstances, famine conditions were 
not imminent. Ominously the hours 
drew nearer midnight. 

Strength in Numbers. Since the 
organized workers of Britain have 
never before attempted united co- 
ercion, it was not generally realized 
last week how numerous and well 
co-ordinated are their ranks. No- 
where else, except in Soviet Russia, 
is trade unionism so firmly ground- 
ed. Last week it was estimated 
that as many able bodied workers 
are controlled, as to strikes, by the 
Trades Union Congress as_ there 
are men, women and children in 
New York City. The unionists 
operate, in normal times, virtually 
all the land and sea transport ser- 
vices, the mines, most heavy manu- 
facturing and the building trades. 

Last week these men, together 
with “the army of unemployed 
workers” (rarely fewer than a 
million strong in the British Isles 
since 1920), thought chiefly in 
terms of hours, shillings, bread and 
shelter, as that midnight ap- 
proached. 

Political Issue. The workers’ 
nominal Parliamentary representa- 
tives, the leaders of the British 
Labor Party, regarded the situa- 
tion of last week from a broader 
but politically fundamental angle. 
They are not likely to starve in any 
case. They are by no means all 
former workers. Their sympathies 
are not always completely with the 
laboring class.. But the _ British 
Labor Party is pledged to secure 
the nationalization of the British 
mining industry. Former Laborite 
Premier Ramsay Macdonald, leader 
of the Labor Party, has moreover 
begun to attract the support of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remaining “cor- 
poral’s guard” of Liberals. The 
present government is definitely 
Conservative, definitely “Capital- 
istic.” In a word, the economic 
crisis of last week, was inextricably 
bound up with the political struggle 
between Laborites and Conserva- 
tives—the two predominant factions 
in the House of Commons. 

Budget Threatened. With the is- 


*Such as Sir William (“Jix”) Joynson- 
Hicks, the ultra-reactionary Home Secre- 
tary, et al. 
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sue between Laborites and Con- 
servatives so sharply drawn, it was 
only natural that Chancellor Church- 
chill’s new budget (TIME, May 3) 
should be mercilessly attacked in 
the Commons last week. Since Mr. 
Churchill himself admitted that his 
budget would continue to balance 
only if “industrial warfare” could 
be avoided, the whole Conservative 
structure of British state finance, 
which restored and has kept the 
pound at par for exactly a year, 
teetered ever so slightly as the 
minutes ticked on. 

Press. The editor of the London 
Daily Mail, alarmed by all these 
developments, prepared a flaming 
anti-labor editorial, only to have 
his printers, machine managers, 
stereotypers and pressmen, walk out 
on strike rather than send the ed- 
itorial on its way. Thus the Daily 
Mail, “largest newspaper in the 
British Empire,” failed to appear. 
The Times declared: “Unless coun- 
sels of reason prevail we are 
within a few hours of the most 
grave domestic menace which has 
hung over this nation since the 
fall of the Stuarts.” 

Nonchalance. The comparative 
nonchalance of other Britons dur- 
in the eleventh hour was well 
shown when the former Labor 
Premier Macdonald visited the 
opening of the Royal Academy’s 
summer exhibition, and chatted 
there amiably with the wife of 
Conservative Premier Baldwin. 

Last Conference. Peace hovered 

in Parliament. Premier Baldwin 
and Labor Leader J. H. Thomas 
abruptly walked out to an ante- 
room, cheered to the echo. Shortly 
the Cabinet and leading Labor men 
joined them. Hopeful rumors 
spread. “Emperor” Cook was sum- 
moned. Surely it meant peace . 
But Cook came out in a moment. 
“The strike is on,” he said. And 
Thomas, gray-faced, stooping, tears 
streaming, followed him saying: 
“We failed. I am _ broken.” 
Premier Baldwin, grave and drawn, 
came out and his voice was low. 
He said England was “close to civil 
war.” High in his belfry, Big Ben 
tolled twelve. 

Paralysis. The first stages of the 
greatest strike in British history 
were’ swift. Radical workers 
thronged the midnight streets in 
friendly carnival mood. Soldiers 
moved unobtrusively. But at Hyde 
Park and thousands of other depots, 
motor transports assembled to 
carry the next day’s food and milk. 
The railroads were being paralyzed. 
Newsboys had nothing to sell save 
radio and birth-control literature. 
All but one newspaper, the Eve- 
ning Star, had been shut down. 
New British flags greeted the dawn 
from countless housetops, but no 
British flags moved out of the coun- 
try’s harbors. Shipping was the 


third industry to be stricken. Re- 
cruiting offices were opened, with 


-cellor in 1924): 


queues forming reminiscent of 1914. 
Business men took cots and canned 
goods to their offices as for a siege. 
Labor posters appeared affixed to 
locked doors on stations, factories, 
ete.: “Stand all as one.” Grouse- 
shooting parties and the women’s 
international golf matches were 
eancelled. Nenchalance had van- 
ished at the grim touch of actuality. 

Plans. The posters summarized 
Labor’s plans. The International 
Federation of Trades Unions, with 
headquarters in Holland and 23 
member-countries, announced that 
its “war chest” was wide open to 
the Britons, who have funds suffi- 
cient to hold out five weeks un- 


aided. Out of drowsy Eccleston 
Square came the _ proclamation: 


“The trades unions did not enter 
the fight without counting the cost. 

. . Stand firm and we win.” The 
Government planned to _ counter- 
propagandize by broadcasting news 
and subsidizing an amalgamated 
newspaper, fully guarded. Between 
the contending leaders complete un- 
derstanding existed that the way to 
further parleys was clear at any 
hour. 

Foreign Effects. With British 
funds scurrying home to shelter, 
the New York stock market broke 
sharply. Washington buzzed. 
Wheat fell 3 cents, the French 
franc to another record low. Tour- 
ists abroad filled the travel offices, 
asking questions mostly, some buy- 
ing homebound passages. 

The world waited for England to 
muddle through. 


Millions from Bets? 


Bets can of course be made on 
any subject, but in England the 
commonest form of betting is as- 
sociated with the turf. According- 
ly, the proposed 5% tax on betting 
of all sorts included in the new 
Churchill budget (TIME, May 3) 
roused the ire of Britons last 
week, chiefly because it will tend 
to raise the price of England’s 
most popular pasteboard commodi- 
ty: a betting ticket on the Derby, 
Grand National or other “turf 
classic.” Within the House of 
Commons, notables waxed wrath- 
ful at daring, chubby “Winnie” 
Churchill, Chancellor of His Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer. 

Mr. Lloyd George: “Such a tax 
would drive the British people 
away from established betting firms 
and into the most pernicious form 
of gambling: street betting with 
itinerant ‘bookies.’ ” 

Lady Astor: “Betting is a na- 
tional evil. . . but the proposed tax 
is a political blunder, and shows 
the lack of political judgment 
which has marked the _ present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

Philip Snowden (Laborite Chan- 
“The proposed 
betting, tax.is immoral and would 





outrage the sacred feelings of a 
vast number of Britons... . It 
would be almost impossible of col- 
lection”. 

Retort. Chancellor Churchill 
defended himself roundly: ‘“Bet- 
ting is certainly an optional lux- 
ury and therefore a fit object for 
taxation. ... It is estimated that 
£6,000,000 per year may be de- 
rived from this source. ... The 
proposed tax does not alter the 
legality of betting. . .. Credit and 
race-course betting are legal, while 
street betting is illegal—although 
in practice everyone can bet with 
impunity. In that sense, there is 
one law for the rich and another 
for the poor.... The proposed 
tax is but a recognition of a con- 
dition of so-called vice from which 
the Exchequer has already received 
large sums, since the income tax 
and supertax naturally apply to 
bookmakers as to everyone else. 

“This talk of ‘street betting’ is 
nonsense. ... 

“Does anyone suppose a backer 
who has only to telephone a wager 
with the full sanction of the law 
to his credit bookmaker, will, for 
the sake of avoiding a shortening 
of the odds equal to a shilling in 
the pound, wander around in the 
districts of some manufacturing 
town looking for a mysterious in- 
dividual into whose hands he 
might surreptitiously slip half a 
crown?” 

Clergy Roused. Since avowed 
national trafficking in even “so- 
called vice’ moved the English 
Non-conformist Church Council to 
issue a protest, publicly stigmatiz- 
ing Mr. Churchill for “conveying 
the impression to young people that 
the state not only tolerates but 
sanctions betting.” 


FRANCE 
Budget, Franc 


At 3:30 one morning last week, 
the Chamber of Deputies termin- 
ated eight months of wrangling 
over the French budget for 1926— 
voted that instrument. 

The imposing total stands at 37 
billion 500 million francs. It “bal- 
ances” with a surplus of 160 mil- 
lion francs. Upon the innumerable 
issues faced during this budget’s 
creation, five Ministers of Finance 
have fallen.* 

Financial experts deplore the 
new budget’s many inconsistencies 
and general lack of coherent plan. 
It represents a political compro- 
mise between the Left, which de- 
manded the raising of additional 
taxes by a “capital levy” (bearing 
chiefly on the rich); and the Right, 
which called for the enactment of 





*Doumer (Time, March 15); Loucheur 
(Time, Dec. 28); Painleve and Bonnet 
(the latter served as “Budget Minister,” 
an office created to deal with this one 
problem) (Time, Nov. 30); Caillaux 
(Time, Nov. 9). 
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“indirect taxes” (affecting all 
classes). As the budget stands, 
the expenditure estimates of many 
departments have been scaled so 
low that it is doubtful if they can 
actually pull through the year on 
the sums allowed them. 

France. The france touched a new 
“low for all time” last week: 30 
frances to the dollar: 3.27% cents 
to the franc. 

Belgian Franc. The Belgian franc 
simultaneously declined to 29 francs 
to the dollar: 3.45 cents to the 
franc. 


Dramatic Policy 


In France the national theatre 
(Comedie Francaise) is so inti- 
mately connected with the govern- 
ment that a Premier might well be 
overthrown upon the issue of his 
Cabinet’s dramatic policy. Last 
week the Chamber gave Premier 
Briand a vote of confidence, 350 to 
152, in support of the withdrawal 
from the Comedie’s repertoire of 
La Carcasse, a new play which has 
been widely denounced as “insulting 
to the soldiers of France.” The 
plot featured adultery by a French 
general’s wife, embezzlement by his 
soldier son. 


Moroccan Peace? 


Formal peace negotiations began 
last week at Oujda, Morocco, be- 
tween two Franco-Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries (General Simon and 
Senor Olivan) and the Foreign 
Wazir (Minister), Si Mohammed 
Azarkhan, of the long embattled 
Riffian Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Abd-El-Krim. (TIME, April 19 et 
ante.) 

Wazir Azarkhan, _ bright-eyed, 
perpetually smiling, clad in loose 
flapping Riffian garments, arrived 
in a rattletrap motor sent into the 
Riff to fetch him by the French 
Government, and promptly showed 
himself a master at diplomatic 
higgling, an art known in native 
Riffi slang as “selling the carpet.” 

General Simon and Sefor Olivan 
suggested that France and Spain 
now held the whip hand over the 
Riff, and that Abd-El-Krim, if he 
did not want t» be wiped out, must 
disarm the Riffi, go into exile him- 
self, exchange all prisoners, and, 
after renouncing his assumed title 
of Sultan, recognize “the true sul- 
tan of Morocco”, whom the French 
and Spanish “guard” in vassalage 
to themselves at Fez. 

To these harsh terms Wazir 
Azarkhan replied with a burst of 
smiles, arguments, threats, shrieks, 
and stormy tears. He said that not 
even Abd-El-Krim can disarm the 
Riffi, since each cleaves to his rifle 
as to his wife. He said that Abd- 
El-Krim might consent to go into 


exile “after two or three years, 
when things have quieted down, but 
not now.” He said that the hearts 
of loyal Riffi are so constructed 
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Arrived in a rattletrap ... 


that they could not possibly turn 
from Krim to “the French sultan.” 
He spoke uninterruptedly for hours, 
“sold the carpet” until it could not 
be seen which end was which. 

A Franco-Spanish “ultimatum” 
was despatched throussh the loqua- 
cious Wazir to Abd-Fl-Krim. 


Rue Rockefeller 


Soon a broad avenue at Ver- 
sailles, along which rumbled once 
the vast gceiden coach in which 
Louis XIV sometimes dined, will 
be known as “Rue Rockefeller.” 
Members of the Versailles Muni- 
cipal Council grateful to Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller for his gift of $1,- 
000,000 (TIME, June 9, 1924) to 
restore the Chateau of Versailles, 
decided thus to honor him last 
week, 


Extraordinary Murderess 


“IT do not believe that judicial 
history contains the record of more 
than a dozen criminals of your 
type. You are possessed of all the 
VICOBi ccs 

With these words a judge at 
Nimes, France, last week  sen- 
tenced to the guillotine* Mme. An- 
toinette Scierri, 35, after she had 
been convicted simultaneously of 
six extraordinary murders. 

Her last crime was to poison an 


*Invented by a French doctor, Antoine 
Louis, and originally called the Louisette. 
Later it was named for another French 
physician, Dr. Guillotin, who proposed its 
> Has the French Constituent Assembly of 
‘ . 





elderly couple with whom she had 
lived, after stealing their entire 
savings. On three occasions she 
volunteered to nurse sick women 
friends, whose deaths she caused 
by introducing poison into the drugs 
prescribed for them by their phy- 
sicians. Her first and most revolt- 
ing murder was accomplished when 
she poisoned her fiancé, “for the 
pleasure of watching his death 
agony,” and celebrated over his 
corpse the dread “Mass of Satan.” 
It was the latter which made 
France shiver. 

“The Black Mass,” as this rite 
is often termed, is designed to at- 
tain utter blasphemy by _burles- 
quing the Eucharist. The usual pro- 
cedure is to steal a portion of the 
consecrated bread during a mass 
celebrated in the ordinary way. A 
mock priest, robed in black, hold- 
ing the cross upside down in his 
left hand, then performs _back- 
ward the usual ceremony. The 
chalice is first filled with wine and 
then with water. The mock priest, 
symbolizing Satan, then eats the 
bread and tramples on the cross. 
When several persons participate, 
a general orgy usually follows. 
Louis XIV, when he celebrated the 
Black Mass, is said to have com- 
mitted the supreme blasphemy of 
resting the chalice on the body of 
a naked woman instead of ‘upon 
the altar. 

As everyone knows, the entire 
rite has now fallen into almost 
complete disuse. It is often rep- 
resented in French revues, several 
of which have toured the U. S. 
without the least idea on the part 
of the local authorities or specta- 
tors as to the significance of what 
was being done before them. 

First. If Mme. Scierri’s  sen- 
tence is not commuted by the Presi- 
dent she will be the first woman 
guillotined in France since the 
War, 


GERMANY 


Heroes Vexed 


To Prussian generals of the 
Blood-and-Iron school, the posses- 
sion of disfiguring facial scars by 
youthful officers was regarded as 
an essential for promotion. 

Many a young German cadet 
rubbed dirt into his small dueling 
wounds that they might grow the 
greater. Many a major’s pride 
was the livid white scar running 
from lip to ear which marks the 
man tough enough to endure the 
severing and sewing on of a whole 
cheek. 

Last week such scarred and 
toughened warriors cursed every 
stick and stone of the German 
Reichsgebiude “and every pulpy 
numskull in it, sir!” 

These scar-decked swashbuckling 
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heroes cursed because the Reichstag 
deputies had just signed a bill 
providing that German officers 
caught dueling in future, “except 
upon the most intolerable provoca- 
tion,” will be dishonorably dis- 
charged. 


Alliance With Soviets 


Foreign Minister Stresemann of 
the Reich, known because of his 
alert opportunism as “the Lloyd 
George of Germany,” was lauded 
to the skies by German journals of 
every party last week when he 
made public the text of the Russo- 
German Neutrality Treaty which 
he and Foreign Minister Tchitcherin 
of the Soviet Union (Time, Oct. 
12) have been quietly preparing, 


by secret negotiation, for some 
months. 
Text. The exceedingly short 


treaty is drawn to cover a period 
of five years and consists chiefly 
of three articles: 

I. The basis of relations between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union remains the 
Treaty of Rapallo.* The German Govern- 
ment and Government of the Soviet Union 
will remain in friendly contact with one 
another ... 

II. Should one of the contracting par- 
ties, despite its peaceful demeanor, be 
attacked by a third power or by several 
other powers, the other contracting party 
shall preserve neutrality ... 

III. Should a coalition among other pow- 
ers . . . be organized among other pow- 
imposing an economic boycott against one 
of the contracting parties, the other con- 
tracting party will not participate in such 
coalition. 


Appendix. A series of covering 
notes between the contracting par- 
ties was attached as an appendix 
having the same validity as the 
treaty itself. Therein Germany 
-affirms that: 1) She will not take 
part in any punitive action by the 
League of Nations against Russia, 
unless she (Germany) deems Rus- 
sia indisputably guilty of aggres- 
sion. 2) The German Government is 
convinced that Germany’s member- 
ship in the League offers no ob- 
stacle to a friendly development of 
Russo-German relations. 

“Bridge” or “Rope”? The treaty 
may become either a bridge over 
which Soviet Russia will pass into 
contact with other “capitalistic” 
nations, or a rope by which the 
Soviets may tug Germany out of 





*On April 10, 1922, Lloyd George suc- 
ceeded in assembling the representatives 
of the Allied Powers at Genoa, there to 
dictate to the Foreign Ministers of Russia 
(Tchitcherin) and Germany (Rathenau), 
(subsequently assassinated) the terms of =z 
general European economic peace. On 
April 17 Tchitcherin and Rathenau, realiz- 
ing that they would get only harsh terms 
from the Allies, slipped off to Rapallo 
and signed a mutual economic agreement 
on a “most favored nation” basis. When 
the Treaty of Rapallo was announced at 
Genoa, it created such consternation that 
that conference subsequently dispersed with- 
out notable accomplishment. This Treaty 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
Italo-Jugoslav Treaty of Rapallo (1920) 
in settlement of the frontier between those 
nations. 
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friendly contact with the west. 
Frenchmen were generally anxious 
about and critical of the new in- 
strument last week. Most League 
officials seemed not to share the 
French view that it will tend to 
keep Germany out of the League. 

It was rumored during the week 
that a Russo-Lithuanian-German 
pact is being secretly negotiated. 

At Prague, Senator Brabec, lead- 
er of the Czechoslovakian National 
Democratic party, advocated the 
recognition of Soviet Russia by 
Czechoslovakia, a policy which he 
has hitherto bitterly opposed. 


ITALY 


To Drain a Volcano 


In the Alban Mountains, 300 
feet beneath the placid waves of 
the Lago di Nemi,* there are 
known to rest two gorgeous pleas- 
ure barges built for the mad Em- 
peror Caligula, loaded with many 
of his treasures and sunk inex- 
plicably in this voleanic lake. Last 
week Premier Mussolini ordered 
the Ministry of Public Instruction 
to take steps for the recovery of 
these galleys. Experts opined that 
the only feasible method will be 
to tunnel into the side of the ex- 


*Lake of the Sacred Grove of Diana. 


tinct voleano of which the Lago 
di Nemi is the crater, and thus 
drain off the deep water which 
thwarted two previous attempts 
m= and grapples (1895 and 


Odist Attacked 


John Adams Abbott, Bostonian, 
descendant of John Adams, gradu- 
ate of Gorton, odist of his class 
at Harvard (’25), stood in line last 
week to purchase a ticket which 
would admit him to the Vatican. 
One Salvatore Astrologo, guide, 
jostled him or was jostled. High 
words in several languages en- 
sued. Later Astrologo, accompa- 
nied by two friends, attacked Ab- 
bott near his hotel. 

An agente di polizia stopped the 
fight, arrested Mr. Abbott for hav- 
ing “spoken disrespectfully in public 
of Premier Mussolini.” His mother, 
sister, uncle testified that the whole 
affair was a “frame-up.” 

Mr. Abbott spent the week in 
jail. Meanwhile the law making it a 
criminal offense for anyone to speak 
derogatorily of Mussolini was ap- 
plied to a woman for the first time, 
lasu week, when a certain Malvina 
Fregoli was sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Chimney Sweep 


Alexander I, youthful sovereign 
of the five-year-old kingdom of 
Jugoslavia,* motored gaily last 
week through the ominously famed 
city of Sarajevo. There he saw a 
chimney sweep—in the Balkans an 
omen of good luck. Smiling, His 
Majesty stopped the royal motor, 
offered the chimney sweep 100 
dinars ($1.76) for two straws 
from his grimy brush. 

Astonished and _ suspicious, the 
chimney sweep refused to sell even 


one straw. Outraged, the royal 
chauffeur revealed his master’s 
identity: “Louse of a chimney 
sweep! Do you defy your 
Ramey sc. 

Soon Alexander was _ possessed 
of two sooty straws. One he held 


betwixt thumb and forefinger as his 
automobile proceeded down _ the 
street in which the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria and 
his wife were assassinated—thus 
starting the World War. 
Carefully His Majesty enfolded 
the second straw in his purse. 
When he returned to the royal 
eastle at Belgrade, he gave it to 
a lad of three, tow-headed, bonny, 
already a personage. He was Peter, 
Alexander’s eldest son, heir to the 
throne of the Kraljevina Srba, 


*The union of the several national minor- 
ities comprising Jugoslavia was _ pro- 
claimed in December, 1918, but the mon- 
archial constitution did not come into effect 
until June, 1921. 
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Hrvata, Slovenaca (the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes: 
Jugoslavia). 


New Cabinet 


At Belgrade the bitter struggle 
for political supremacy between the 





Dr. YEN 


“ . . simple souls” 


(See CHINA) 


“national minorities’* of Jugo- 
slavia and the “parent kingdom” 
of Serbia, to which they were 
joined after the War, was violently 
renewed, Former Premier Pashitch 
(Serbian leader of the highly re- 
actionary ‘“Radical’+ Government 
party) attempted to strike at his 
arch-enemy, Stefan Raditch (Croa- 
tian champion of the “national 
minorities”), by causing the ejec- 
tion from the Radical party of M. 
Liuba Jovanovitch (leader of the 
“young Radicals,” who secretly 
sympathize with Croat Raditch). 

The effect of this expulsion was 
not, as Pashitch intended, to dis- 
comfit the expelled Jovanovitch and 
his friend Raditch, but rather to 
cause a general anti-Radical reac- 
tion, which obliged the 15-day-old 
Radical Cabinet (TimME, April 19) 
of Premier Uzunovitch to resign. 
M. Uzunovitch reformed his Cab- 
inet at once, but was forced to wel- 
come into it Croat Raditch, as Min- 
ister of Education. The new Cab- 
inet is thus a completely unstable 
“dog and cat coalition,” like the 
last Pashitch Cabinet (TIME, 
April 12). 


“Croatia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, etc. 


+As elsewhere in Europe, “Radical” con- 
tinues to be the name of a party which 
ceased to be “radical” in fact after it 
gained -power. 











CHINA 


New “Chief Executive” 

Despatches from Peking were so 
meagre last week as to suggest 
that the armed forces now occupy- 
ing that city (TIME, May 3) were 
exercising a ruthless censorship. 
The consensus of reports was that 
Dr. W. W. Yen had been set up 
at Peking as “Chief Executive* of 
China,” with Dr. Wellington Koo 
as his Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister. He was allegedly supported 
by the victorious armies of Gen- 
eral Chang Hsueh-liang, field com- 
mander for his father, the great 
Super-Tuchun of Manchuria, Chang 
Tso-lin. 

Yen. Dr. Yen is remembered as 
“the first Christian Premier of 
China” (1922). At the outbreak 
of the War he was Chinese Minis- 
ter to both Germany and Denmark, 
withdrawing definitely to Copen- 
hagen when China entered the War 
(1917). 

He possesses a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and a diploma won at the 
University of Virginia. Well-post- 
ed citizens of every nation know 
him as an outstanding champion of 
peace in China. Recently he said: 
“The Chinaman’s first problem is 
to live. Fundamentally our people 
are simple souls. They want to 
be clean and prosperous.” 

Koo. Dr. Koo is even better 
known to the Occident. He took 
his Ph.D. at Columbia, delights in 
tennis and trout fishing, served 
until recently as Chinese Minister 
to Great Britain. 


JAPAN 


“* Aigo” 

Throughout Japan the local po- 
lice vainly attempted to suppress 
“loud-wailing parties” (Aigo) in- 
dulged in by friends of the late 
(Timg, April 19, MILESTONES) Em- 
peror Yi of Korea‘ (deposed 1910). 
The Japanese Cabinet voted to ex- 
pend 100,000 yen ($47,000) upon 
a stupendous funeral, to be held 
over his remains. 

Japanese pridefully recalled that 
the onetime great Empire of Korea 
is now administered by a Japanese 
Governor General. 


Imperial Era 

Japanese mourned universally 
last week the death of Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Kageakira Kawa- 
mura, 76, whose life exactly 
spanned the modern Imperial Era 
of Japan. 

At his birth (1850) the last 
Shogun of Japan, Keiki, still held 
as military regent the power which 
had slipped from the Mikados some 


*This somewhat nebulous office was held 
by Tuan Chi-jui from November, 1924, 
until his flight from Peking a fortnight ago. 








seven centuries before. When Ka- 
wamura was three years old, Com- 
modore Perry, U. S. N., sailed into 
the harbor of Uraga near Yedo 
(Tokyo) with four ships and roused 
slumbering Nippon from the so- 
called “Oriental stagnation” from 
which China is now clumsily emerg- 
ing. 

At 17, young Kawamura enlisted 
in the army of the Great Mikado, 
Meiji, father of the present sov- 
ereign, who proceeded to overthrow 
the Shogunate (1868) and restored 
to the present reigning house the 
supreme power, which it has the- 
oretically held for 122 generations 
—since the dawn of Japanese his- 
tory. 

During the Chino-Japanese and 
Russo-Japanese Wars (1894-95 and 
1904-5) Kawamura rose through 
numerous preferments, until at the 
great victory of Mukden (1905) he 
was commander-in-chief of the 
Yalu Army. Thereafter he was 
made a Viscount, received the Or- 
der of the Golden Kite (First 
Class), and settled down upon the 
Supreme Military Council of a 
World Power which had been al- 
most unknown to the Occident at 
his birth. 

Shortly before his death, the 
aged Field Marshal was present at 
the Imperial Shrine, in Tokyo, 
when a_ sleepy-eyed great-grand- 
daughter of “The Restorer,” 
Mikado Meiji, was presented to 
her Imperial grandfather. The 
tiny Princess Teru-No-Miya Shi- 
geko, born only last December - 
(TIME, Dec. 14), cooed at Field 
Marshal Viscount Kawamura. A 





OP. & A 
PRINCESS TERU-NO-MIYA SHIGEKO 


A question lurked 


question seemed lurking in his 
eyes. It is not known how great a 
destiny awaits Japan ir the Princ- 
ess’ lifetime. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays 

At Mrs. Beam’s. Manhattan be- 
held the unusual conflict of two 
plays by the same author opening 
on the same night last week. The 
playwright is C. K. Munro,* of Eng- 
land, and his second comedy was 
Beau-Strings, discussed below. At 
Mrs. Beam’s was done by the The- 
atre Guild in their best manner, 
evoked delight from the critics and 
from those who pay to be amused. 

It is a boarding-house play with 
the usual wild collection of types 
that inhabit such a hostelry. Into 
its midst comes a tawdry and 
mysterious pair (male and female) 
from Paris. In the current news- 
papers are stories of a_ horrible 
bluebeard who has murdered some 
two score wives. The gossip group 
of the boarding house identify their 
bearded visitor with the villain. 
He turns out to be simply a cheap 
crook on his way to his girl’s sanc- 
tuary in her native Rio. 

The principal character is a Miss 
Shoe, a birdlike spinster with in- 
satiable appetite for gossip and 
detective work. For this part Jean 
Cadell, who played it first in Lon- 
don, was imported. She gave a 


fluttery, decisive and yet half 
frightened impersonation, — which 
promptly included itself in the 


half dozen examples of the season’s 
finest acting. Alfred Lunt and 
Lynne Fontanne, as the fugitive 
couple, assisted with their usual 
eventful excellence. 


Beau-Strings. The curious title 
was not affixed by Mr. Munro, at 
least not in the first place. In 
London the play was called Storm, 
and Miss Gee, the central part, 
was played by the Jean Cadell 
whose abilities are agreeably esti- 
mated in the previous review. The 
part is now played, perhaps some- 
what misplayed, by Estelle Win- 
wood. Both as a play and in per- 
formance the piece seems only a 
runner-up to At Mrs. Beam’s. 

Instead of a boarding house the 
euthor has selected a summer-re- 
sort hotel as the background of his 
philosophy. Again he features a 
nosey, flighty spinster. This one 
is particularly interested in males, 
especially males in whom other fe- 
males are interested. Opposed to 
her in the play’s development is a 
sensible artists’ model, possessing 
a maximum of feminine charm and 
amiability. This purt is most 
agreeably played by Joan Maclean. 

There are bits of dialogue in 
both of Mr. Munro’s plays that cut 
so close to home that one cannot 


*Real name, MacMullen. Born 37 years 
ago in Ulster, he attended Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and now serves the British Crown 
in the Ministry of Labor. One of the 
quietest Irishmen alive, he is known to few 
people. Acquaintances have marked him 
as interesting, keen, observant. Mrs. Mac- 
Mullen is better known as Actress Mary 
Sumner, 











but squirm for the human race. 
For these bits Beau-Strings is 
worth while. Perhaps with Jean 
Cadell it would seem amazingly 
important. 


Sex. A cheap and sleazy work 
designed to part the populace from 
tears, gasps and money was pro- 
duced under this unmistakable title. 
The play is about a harlot who 
falls in love with a respectable and 
attractive young man. It is per- 
haps the dirtiest and the dullest 
play of the season. 


Notes 


“Indefinitely Extended.” The ac- 
claim by Manhattanites of Raquel 
Meller (TIME, April 26) soared 
last week to a pitch at which the 
box office announced that her orig- 
inal engagement will continue in- 
definitely—at a scale of prices as- 
cending from $1. 


From the Two-a-Day, While ap- 
pearing in vaudeville at Minneap- 
olis last week, Miss Ethel Barry- 
more let fall that her next Man- 
hattan appearance will probably be 
as Helen in a dramatization of 
Erskine’s recent best-selling novel, 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy. 
(TIME, Nov. 23, Books). 


Leon, Al and Eddie. Leon Errol, 
whose mirthful clowning centres 
about a well-calculated trick fall, 
fractured both his ankles’_ while 
appearing in Chicago. An advance 
sale totaling $100,000 for Louwie 
the 14th, in which he was appear- 
ing, did not prevent producer Zieg- 
feld from closing the show. During 
the past winter both Al Jolson and 
Eddie Cantor have suffered acci- 
dents in Chicago which forced sim- 
ilar curtailments. 


Where the Plots Come From. 
The attempted suppression of the 
American Mercury in Boston 
(TiME, April 19, Press) for print- 
ing an article concerned with a 
prostitute known as “Hatrack” or 
“Fanny Fewclothes,”’ resulted in 
the announcement last week that 
“the dramatic rights” have been 
acquired by Harold Atteridge, a 
musical comedy librettist. 


The Dybbuk. The question “What 
is a ‘dybbuk’?” raised by Mr. S. 
Anskey’s morbid Yiddish thriller, 
The Dybbuk, found answer last 


week at the pen tip of Amy Les- 
lie, a Chicago critic, when it 
opened* in that city: “A dybbuk is 
a spirit doomed to fight its ghostly 
way until it finds rest in another’s 
body, in another’s congenial soul; 
a spirit loosened too soon. by one 
who died too young, unappeased, 
unmated.” 


“Joan” Clemens. At Hampden’s 
Theatre, Manhattan, the title role 
of a play called Joan of Are was 
poorly “created” last week by Clara 
Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, 
who had caused it to be adapted 
from his Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arce. Miss Clemens an- 
nounced that the French Govern- 
ment has invited her to present the 
play in Paris on Bastille Day, 
July 14. 


Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


THE DysBUK—Jewish mysticism 
in stirring re-creation. 

BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice 
Brady’s amazing performance of 
a wife who fell in love with a 
preacher’s body instead of his soul. 

Craic’s Wire—The _ relentless 
portrait of a woman who honored 
her childless home above her hus- 
band. 


THE GREAT Gop BROWN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s expressionistic study of 
a man who stole another’s brains. 

YOUNG WoopLEY—English school- 
boy life, the dawn of adolescence. 


LuLu BELLE—A Negro courte- 
san’s progress from Harlem to 
Paris. Mostly Lenore Ulric. 


LESS SERIOUS 


WHAT EveRY WOMAN KNows— 
Brilliant Barrie revival, with Helen 
Hayes in the old Maude Adams 
part. 


PoMEROY’s Past—Laura Hope 
Crews and Ernest Truex in an 
agreeable Clare Kummer comedy. 


THE LAstT OF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
English epigrams and stolen pearls 
among the peerage. Ina Claire. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Boisterous, 
rowdy farce about old women and 
young men. 


At Mrs. BEAM’s—Reviewed in 
this issue. 


MUSICAL 

The eye, the ear, the rib are 
most agreeably stimulated by: The 
Vagabond King, By the Way, Pin- 
afore, Sunny, The Cocoanuts, Io- 
lanthe, Raquel Meller, The Student 
Prince, Tip-Toes and No, No, Nan- 
ette. 





*It first opened, and still runs, in Man- 
hattan (Time, Dec. 28). An accomplished 
company from Vilna, Russia, toured the 
U. S. during winter months, giving the play 
in its original Yiddish. 
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CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Mile. Modiste. Corinne Griffith, 
in ten times as many expensive 
clothes as most women wear in a 
lifetime, is probably sufficient ex- 
cuse for a picture. The rest of 
this one is mostly unworthy, with 
the welcome exception of some of 
the subtitles. The story is about 
an American in Paris who set up 
a dress shop to display a specially 
inviting model. 


Old Loves and New. E. M. Hull, 
who wrote The Sheik is respon- 
sible for the narrative genesis of 
this gaudy chapter. It is about 
English people in the sand coun- 
tries and ends up with an elephant 
stepping on the wicked Lord’s head. 
Lewis Stone and Katherine Mac- 
Donald are the protagonists, 


Other Women’s Husbands. Mar- 
riage-problem films are almost un- 
questionably the worst. They are 
cheap, obvious, false. This one is 
the same old story about the man 
who became interested in another 
woman when his wife went to the 


country. 


The Runaway. A young woman 
named Clara Bow has been heavily 
involved in a dreary southern 
mountain story with the usual 
wholesome, fulsome finish. She 
starts out as a painted lady of 
Broadway and ends in the uplands 
of Kentucky happily ginghamed. 


ART 














Buyer Ringling 

“Sold to Mr. Ringling,” said an 
art dealer in a low tone to an 
assistant, who wrote “John Ring- 
ling” on a slip of paper and at- 
tached the slip to a painting by 
Emile van Marcke, showing masses 
of sturdy cattle in a meadow. 
Again and again through the after- 
noon on the second day of the sale 
of the paintings and furnishings 
of the Astor residence, 840 Fifth 
Ave., Manhattan, the name of Mr. 
Ring'‘ing was repeated. More than 
a hundred Astor pictures were sold 
in two days (for a total of $35,- 
295) and John Ringling bought a 
great many of them, paying $1,750 
for Ferdinand Roybet’s “The Con- 
noisseurs”, $1,350 for a picture by 
Constant Troyon of a dog herding 











sheep. When the report of the 
sale appeared, certain supercilious 
people made bold to ask, “Since 
when have circus men been picture 
buyers?” 


The supercilious ones were, as 
usual, uninformed. The Ringling 
family has been for many years 
rich, refined. Of the five original 
brothers who started the circus, 
John and Charles Ringling were the 
ablest; their wealth, owing to wise 
investments in Texas oil, in Florida 
land, is now immense; the yearly 
profit of the circus, sturdy as it is, 
hardly exceeds the income tax of 
one of them. Wherever the circus 
stops, a _ private dining _ tent, 
equipped with an English butler, 
a polished floor, silver and glass 
and napery, is set up near the big 
top, for nobody knows when one 
of the Ringlings will drop across the 
continent and pick up the show. 
This gentility, in the second gener- 
ation of Ringlings, has taken the 
form of an active flair for things 
artistic: Robert, son of Charles, is 
now singing opera in Munich. 

Mr. John Ringling, having elimi- 
nated wild beasts from his circus, 
prefers pictures of such docile ani- 
mals as dogs, horses, camels, mice, 
sheep. 


Gilbert 


“Who designed the Woolworth 
Building?” is often asked in vain, 
for an architect, though eminent, 
does not come often enough before 
the public to be remembered. Cass 
Gilbert designed the Woolworth 
Building. Last week he came once 
more before the public by being 
elected President of the National 
Academy of Design to succeed Ed- 
win Howland  Blashfield, aged 
painter of murals, who refused re- 
election. 


Born in Zanesville, Ohio, in 1859, 
educated at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cass Gilbert 
designed the Capitols of Minnesota, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, the cus- 
toms house in Manhattan, the pub- 
lic libraries in St. Louis and De- 
troit, the state universities of Min- 
nesota and Texas. Poring over a 
draftboard has made him near- 
sighted; he wears a pince-nez. He 
dresses dapperly; has a manner at 
once alert and suave. All his work, 
like his face, possesses a balanced, 
grave handsomeness: it meets all 
demands with that superb adequacy 
which is the aptest test of archi- 
tecture, an art in which inspiration 
must yield to practicability. An 
architect who was always inspired 
would be a failure. On one of 
those great occasions when Cass 
Gilbert was inspired, he saw a 
tower lift, in his mind, its pale 
indomitable pinnacle so beautifully 
that generations must inquire: 
“Who designed the Woolworth 
Building?” 





MUSIC 








Last Song 


New lustre pervaded the gilded 
interior of the Scala Theatre, in 
Milan, last week, reminiscent. It 
was the occasion of the premiére 
of Turandot, posthumous opera of 
Giacomo Puccini, presented as he 
left it 17 months ago, unfinished. 
Critics, managers, connoisseurs the 
world over took the pilgrimage to 
Milan, hopefully, fearfully. Would 
Turandot be of the stuff of which 
La Bohéme was made, La Tosca, 
Madame Butterfly—melodious, love- 
ly, appealing, human above all 
operatic ingredients, or would it 
savor more of The Girl of the 
Golden West, of the later tryptich,* 
pappy, dull? 

hey were rather slow to com- 
mit themselves, those who went. 
They were awed by the solemnity 
of the occasion, by the magnificence 
of Toscanini’s production. It was 
not pappy, they said, not dull. 
Nor yet had it the characteristics 
of Bohéme. It seemed rather not 
to be like Puccini at all. It was 
spectacular, Chinese with a de- 
cidedly Italian flavor, the story of a 
beautiful, cruel princess, chaste as 
a buttercup, up for marriage to 
the one who succeeds in unravel- 
ing three riddles she propounds. 
The Prince of Persia comes, dares 
to try, to risk his head if he should 
fail, guesses right. But Turandot, 
poor in sporting blood, will not 
give in, causes a slave girl to die 
for not disclosing the Prince’s 
identity, holds herself stubborn, 
until the Prince’s kiss tells her 
that his name is Love. 

The performance at the Scala 
last week ended with the death of 
Lit, the slave girl, the first scene 
in the last act, at which point 
Toscanini turned to the audience, 
said: “The composer worked un- 
til this point and then died.” It 
seemed uncanny to the audience 
that it should have ended with the 
slave girl’s aria, the one big bit 
of unaffected melody. They 
waited eagerly to hear the ending 
written by Puccini’s friend, Franco 
Alfano, from Puccini’s notes, with 
which the Scala company is al- 
ready prepared. They commended, 
meanwhile, the superb Turandot of 
Rosa Raisa, the creditable Prince 
of Miguel Fleta, the attractive, 
winning Liu of Maria Zamboni. 


Modern 


In a British laboratory & white- 
haired savant bent over a_ micro- 
scope, lifted a sad, tired face to 
the glare of a high-powered elec- 
tric lamp, sighed. He plunged his 
hands deep into his dressing-gown 


*Il Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni 
Schicchi, 
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pockets, sighed again. He was Dr. 
Faust, despondent, wanting to die, 
preparing the poison. In came an 
uninvited guest, no conventional 
red-tighted devil, but Monsieur 
Mephistopheles, sleek, well-groomed, 
bemonocled, his only tail the double 
portion of conventional evening 
dress. 

So opened the “Faust in Mod- 
ern Dress” as presented last week 
by the Grand Opera Society in Lon- 
don. No liberties had been taken 
with the plot that Gounod chose 
from the first part of Goethe’s 
tragedy. Mephistopheles made Faust 
live on, enticed him with promises 
of pleasures, with visions of fair 
Marguerite, restored him to youth. 
There were the same choral fes- 
tivities with students, soldiers, 
peasants and burghers, the same 
stout Valentine, who dies in the 
attempt to avenge his sister’s honor. 
Marguerite spun her stint, disported 
herself with jewels and flowers, re- 
pulsed Faust, then yielded. The 
prison scene was the same—a re- 
pentant maiden condemned for in- 
fanticide, the tortured offender 
dragged relentlessly. away by 
Mephistopheles, and Marguerite 
carried away high into the sky by 
white, white angels. 

All this was the same. But Val- 
entine wore no medieval armor last 
week in London. He wore instead 
the uniform of the Royal Air 
Force. There were laborers in 1926 
overalls, and _ five-pound notes 
slapped out by Mephistonheles. 
And in the community festivities 
men and girls were strangely alike, 
wore tennis flannels, plus fours and 
shingled bobs. 

Critics and Faustophiles flocked 
to the performance, found it a 
travesty, to be sure, but not wholly 
irreverent. One of them regretted 
that Faust had not thought to use 
a fountain pen, that Mephistopheles 
had not thought of a monkey gland 
operation; commended, nevertheless, 
the Opera Society’s enterprise; 
prophesied a profitable run. 





New Song 

Irving Berlin once worked as a 
waiter in Nigger Mike’s, an East 
Manhattan saloon. His talent was 
schooled by the clink and shuffle 
of a nickelodeon. Critics have often 
pointed meaningly to this fact say- 
ing that a man who could emerge 
from such a background with an 
equipment as fine as Mr. Berlin’s— 
lacking perhaps the sophistication 
of George Gershwin, the light-foot 
fantasy of Jerome Kerns, but au- 
thentic and interesting neverthe- 
less—must be indeed a genius. So 
the phrase “Words and Music by 
Irving Berlin” has come to mean 
certain things to the U. S. public, 
and critics have seldom stopped 
to ask what relation the words 
bear to the song, and whether 
Mr. Berlin’s verses are, like his 
songs, original, arresting, pat. 
Last week, “At Pesce with the 














PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF 
He follows Leif the Lucky 


(See EpucaTIon) 


World and You” was played in 
Manhattan, a new song which pur- 
ported to be the third of the series 
inspired by the composer’s romance 
with the daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. The words follow: 

The day is done—the golden sun 

Is sinking behind the blue, 

And on its way it seems to say 

I'm glad that my work is through. 


Night is drawing near, 

Stars will soon appear. 

Buildings are beginning to light up their 
windows. 

And as for me—I’m glad to be 

At peace with the world and you. 


Chorus 


I love to spend the evening 

At peace with the world and you; 
A cozy room—a comfortable chair, 
And never a care— 


As long as you're there, 
The day may have its worries, 
For skies are not always blue 


Sut when the day has flown, 

How sweet to be alone, 

At peace with the world in the eve- 
ning with you. 

The tune, which orchestras will 
play all spring, and phonograph 
records will spill into long summer 
evenings, and which, in the au- 
tumn, the hand-organs will trundle 
through the streets to burial, 
merits no description. And the 
words—like the words of “All 
Alone”, like the words of “Remem- 
ber”, like the words of all Mr. 
Berlin’s songs except, possibly 
“Tm a K. P.”—are exactly the 
words one would expect a waiter in 
Nigger Mike’s Café to write, in a 
trickly moment, on a_beer-stained 
menu, behind the nickelodeon. 


Dead March 


Since the days of the early Greeks, 
dead men have been paraded 
through the streets to the beat- 
beat of grim monotones as final as 
the death that has taken them. 
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Drums have rumbled, reeds have 
cried out, humanly, despairingly. 
Great composers have vied with 
one another to create a greater 
monotone, a more ecstatic emanci- 
pation. Handel wrote the Dead 
March from Saul, wove three 
heavy, hollow notes into an over- 
powering pessimism. Beethoven 
breathed Death into one of his 
greatest sonatas. Chopin, infinite- 
ly sad, reflected first his own con- 
sumptive depression, forgot him- 
self in the glory of his music, be- 
came animated, triumphant. Wagner 
killed his Siegfried, and the dusk 
of the gods fell upon the earth, 
covered it with a mighty gloom, 
through which a thousand reminis- 
cences of a guileless youth failed 
to penetrate. And mourners now, 
desiring to bury their little men 
with pomp and circumstance be- 
yond their own conception, borrow 
from their betters, lead their pro- 
cessions slowly, laboriously, to the 
measured throbbing of despair. 
Famed for their funeral cortges 
are the Italians. Men, women, 
children join in, take steps as long 
sustained, as unvaried as_ the 
strains to which they march. Wo- 
men move even more slowly than 
men, decided the authorities at 
Campi Salentino* recently, and ob- 
served that when they were pall- 
bearers, the streets were blocked 
for hours and traffic made impos- 
sible. They should be pallbearers 
no more, that much was decided, 
and last week action was taken 
against music, like the Dead March 
from Saul, conducive to such a 
crawling pace. Snappier music, 
ordered the cathedral chapter, 
which has charge of the local cere- 
monies, and the Campi Salentino 
band leader, more progressive than 
his fellows, conceived a_ brighter 
theme in slow jazz. Outraged at. 
the cathedral’s “effrontery,” at the 
band leader’s “flippancy,” the 
townspeople put their heads _ to- 
gether, held council, planned an im- 
mediate appeal to Rome; in the 
meantime went on parading their 
griefs at the same tedious tempo. 


*Small town in Southern Italy. 
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EDUCATION 





To Yale, a Prince 


Two widely separated offices— 
that of the secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity and that of Robert Woods 
Bliss, U. S. Minister to Sweden— 
last week had bursts of activity pre- 
paratory to one and the same com- 
ing event. Minister Bliss straight- 
ened out his papers and left 
Stockholm for Washington. The 
Yale secretary prepared an an- 
nouncement, because His Royal 
Highness, Gustaf Adolf, Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Duke of 
Skane, is this month coming to the 
U. S. to attend the unveiling of a 
monument to Viking Leif Ericsson* 
at the Capital. Minister Bliss 
must help President Coolidge enter- 
tain. Yale, which has not had a 
special convocation since Marshal 
Foch visited it in 1921, is going 
to confer upon the Prince, “archeo- 
logist, musician, athlete and reli- 
gious leader,” an honorary LL.D. 

Prince Wilhelm of Sweden is per- 
haps more widely known through- 
out Europe than his elder brother, 
the royal heir, his dramatic pro- 
ductions having been received with 
enthusiasm that was by no mean: 
merely royalty’s perfunctory due. 
Prince Gustaf, a quiet man, is non2 
the less accomplished. His arche- 
ological work has been on _ the 
site of ancient Asine (Bay of Mes- 
senia, Greece). His music is in his 
own vocal cords. His athletic in- 
terests and abilities were demon- 
strated by his work on the Swedish 
Olympic Committee, and last win- 
ter when he plunged into a Stock- 
holm canal and rescued a drown- 
ing U. S. jack-tar (T1Mk, Feb. 15). 
His religious militancy had scope 
last year in organizing and con- 
ducting the World Church Confer- 
ence at Stockholm (T1IME, Aug. 24 
et seq.). 

The Swedish prince will not 
cause the palpitations among Yale’s 
fair young commencement-time visi- 
tors that his cousin, Edward of 
Wales, might occasion were he to 
be present. H. R. H. Gustaf Adolf 
is tall, handsome, but he has a son 
of 20, a second wife (the former 
Lady Louise Mountbatten). 


Jew and Gentile 


On the upper end of Manhattan 
Island there are arising some gor- 
geous, massive buildings in an 
Americanized Byzantine manner— 
rigid facades; a squatty dome; or- 





*“Son of Eric the Red; Icelandic chief 
and settler of Greenland; also called “Leif 
the Lucky.” Blown out of his course 
while returning from Norway in 1000 A. D. 
to Christianize Greenland, he reached a 
far-western land where “self-sown’ wheat 
grew, and vines. He called it Vineland, 
later exploring it, wintering there—in 
southern Nova Scotia. 

+And only two previously: in 1902 for 
the late William Thompson, Lord Kelvin, 
“father of submarine telegraphy’’; in 1919 
for Cardinal Mercier. 


nate yet severe decoration. They 
represent the first independent 
stand on education ever taken by 
Jewry in the 2,000 years of its 
exile. Out of the Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary has 





OP. & A. 
ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
Tronic? 


grown the “Yitzchok Elchanan 
Yeshivah, in which there will be 
the first Jewish college ever estab- 
lished in the U. S., equipped to 
grant “the same academic de- 
grees as other American colleges 
in a background thoroughly Jewish 
and thoroughly American in spi- 
rit.” 

Such an institution has become 
more and more inevitable, for a 
reason implicit in* remarks made 
last week by Gustavus A. Rogers, 
Manhattan lawyer, who addressed 
60 prominent Jews at the Bankers’ 
Club: “We will cater . .. to the 
Jews who have been barred from 
Christian schools for non-scholas- 
tic reasons.” 

There was simple fact in Mr. 
Rogers’ assertion that U. S. uni- 
versities—he named Columbia, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Brown and 
Princeton — discriminate against 
Jews in accepting matriculants. 
Polite evasion by those _institu- 
tions notwithstanding—except in 
Columbia’s case—Jewish under- 
graduates form an element in the 
undergraduate bodies which, if it 
has not occasioned official discrimin- 
ation, is a subject for much restless 
discussion and action among Gen- 
tile undergraduates, and this con- 
stitutes, for the Jews, discrimina- 
tion of a most definite sort—exclu- 
sion from clubs, preference in ath- 
letics, elections, etc. It has seemed 
to many Gentiles high time that 
the Jews, with their plentiful re- 


sources, relieve themselves of em- 
barrassment by building their own 
colleges, just as they have their 
own churches, dwelling colonies 
(e. g., Long Beach, L. I.), and 
even hotels (e.g., the Hotel Libby, 
at Delancey and Chrystie Streets, 
Manhattan, which opened formally 
last week for Jews only). 

Another speaker at the Bank- 
ers’ Club gathering—met to dis- 
cuss a music festival to be held 
this month in Madison Square Gar- 
den to raise a fifth of the five 
millions needed to build the Yesh- 
ivah—was Adolph Lewisohn, one 
of the most intelligent and _effec- 
tive workers on human relation- 
ships in the U. S. He referred to 
the Yeshivah as “the salvation of 
Judaism,” where Jews could ac- 
quire a college education in Jewish 
surroundings and without breaking 
the Sabbath and other holy days. 
He said that his own grandsons 
had been excluded “by one of the 
East’s largest universities.” 

There was a tinge of irony in 
Mr. Lewisohn’s position, whether 
the grandsons had been excluded 
for social or for academic reasons. 
He came to this country from Ger- 
many as a lad of 16, in 1865. His 
brother Leonard was already here 
and the two built up a big mercan- 
tile business, Lewisohn Bros. In 
1868 they began specializing in 
metals, particularly copper, and 
soon led in world markets. Leo- 
nard died in 1902. Adolph, now 
77, is one of the world’s greatest 
mining and industrial potentates. 

He sent his son, Sam Adolph, 
to Princeton (’04) and to Columbia 
Law School (’07), then took him 
into the firm, now Adolph Lewisohn 
& Sons. As wealth accumulated 
he entered philanthropy in the edu- 
cational and artistic fields. He 
housed the Columbia School of 
Mines with a gift of $300,000. He 
assisted the College of the City of 
New York to form a German lib- 
rary, to build an athletic stadium. 
He collected paintings—Blakelock, 
Bellows and other moderns as well 
as Rembrandt, Titian, Diirer—and 
put them where they could be 
enjoyed by the people as well as 
himself. 


Now his grandsons, because of 
the pressure of an affluent Jewish 
population, are uncomfortable in 
surroundings to whose peace and 
prosperity he has_ contributed 
much. He hears of requests from 
the colleges to the heads of pre- 
paratory schools to “leave the Jews 
out” when they fill their quotas of 
certificate scholars. But Adolph 
Lewisohn understands the nature 
of social irony, and instead of be- 
rating the Gentiles, he has sim- 
ply noted their frame of mind and 
thrown his weight behind a move- 
ment to supply the people of his 
race and creed with an _institu- 
tion which, without in turn dis- 
criminating against other creeds, 
will put the children of Israel on 
an equal educational footing with 
their Gentile countrymen. 
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Vanderbilt 


Last week the news was spread: 
Cornelius Vanderbilt IV, aged 28, 
was in financial difficulties. His 
tabloid newspapers, the Los An- 
geles Illustrated Daily News (max- 
imum circulation 214,000), San 
Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald 
(maximum circulation 135,000), the 
Miami Tab (only 18 months old) 
needed more money. He had sunk 
$100,000 of his own money. He had 
5,000 fellow stockholders. He had 
borrowed $1,080,000 from his father. 
But he still needed $300,000 to put 
his papers on a paying basis—and 
his father would lend him no more. 
He tried to pledge his patrimony— 
a $1,500,000 trust fund—and failed. 

The San Francisco paper sus- 
pended publication. The others 
dropped their Sunday editions. The 
Chicago Tribune, which succeeded 
in establishing the financially most 
successful tabloid in America, 
sneered: “It is evident that the se- 
cret of a newspaper cannot be 
found as in a recipe for a cake... .” 


Finally he made his predicament 
public. He retained Lawyers Dud- 
ley Field Malone and Clarence Dar- 
row to help him find the necessary 
capital. Offers began to flow in 
from people who were willing to 
lend to a Vanderbilt. It was a 
peculiar situation—‘“first aid to a 
Vanderbilt.” 


It is nearly half a century since 
“Commodore” Cornelius Vanderbilt 
I departed this life, full of years 
and power, having amassed a for- 
tune in ships and railroads and be- 
gat William Henry (1821-1885), 
who begat Cornelius II (1843-1899), 
who begat Cornelius III (1873—), 
who begat Cornelius IV (1898—), 
who took a wife in 1920 and is yet 
without issue. 

The wealth of Cornelius I clung 
to the family through the genera- 
tions, but Vanderbilt skill and dom- 
inance seems to have thinned. Here 
begins the story of Cornelius IV, 
fifth in the line of primogeniture. 
A chubby-featured boy with crisp 
curly hair, some thought they could 
discern in him an underlying phys- 
ical frailty. He went to St. Paul’s 
school with other sons of wealth. 
He got his higher education at 
Harstrom’s Tutoring School. He 
went to France during the War in 
the Ambulance Service and was 
gassed, decorated. 

Afterwards he did a _ strange 
thing for a Vanderbilt. Ever since 
a bullet-headed, thick-jowled Van- 
derbilt stood with arms folded in 
front of his hearth and said, “The 
public? Bah! The public be 
damned ”, Vanderbilts have 
been press-shy. Relentless editors 
have made the phrase more than a 
sneer—made is a symbol, like the 
legend under a carriage crest, of 
Vanderbilt arrogance from the day 





of its Staten Island patroonship to 
lithe day when a Vanderbilt turnout 
swerved onto a crowded sidewalk 
that the fetlocks of its four straw- 
berry roans might not be sullied in 
a puddle. 

But Cornelius IV was not press- 
shy. He got himself a job on the 
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Mrs. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT JR. 


Did she inspire? 


New York Herald Tribune as re- 
porter. From there he went to 
the New York Times, and from 
there to Washington to free lance, 
until Publisher Hearst, whose gum- 
chewing public dotes on names like 
Vanderbilt, gobbled him up _ to 
write signed articles. There is 
evidence that the youth received 
lasting inspiration at the Hearstian 
knee, for his journalistic activities 
ever since have been in the gum- 
chewing field. 

For the scope and vigor of those 
activities there has seemingly been 
another, even more potent inspira- 
tion. Perhaps it was the fading 
tradition of successful Cornelius I, 
which high-minded, highstrung Cor- 
nelius IV sought to regarnish, re- 
vitalize. Or perhaps his wife had 
something to do with it. Rachel 
Littleton came of no effete patroon 
line, though she did not mind mar- 
rying into one. Her father, Martin 
Wilie Littleton, is a lawyer of the 
very first rank and a self-made man 
every inch of the way. How much 
insistence and assistance from her 
lay behind young Vanderbilt’s break 
from Hearst, his formation of the 
C-V Feature Service and later his 
beginnings of a grander venture, a 
chain of tabloid newspapers, doubt- 
less young Vanderbilt himself could 
not say. Perhaps it was very 
largely her vigorous nature’s impa- 
tience with any thing or man not 
standing on its or his own feet 
that steeled her husband, Macbeth- 





wise, to great ambitions; to make 
a place for himself so that he could 
say, as he did say last winter, “Of 
all the boys with whom I have 
associated, I suppose I am the only 
one who has found fun in work.” 


Pulitzer Prizes 


The influence of the New York 
World, which he founded, unmis- 
takably persists in the grand liter- 
ary prizes which Joseph Pulitzer 
established. So this year the gold 
medal for “most distinguished and 
meritorious service rendered by an 
American newspaper” was award- 
ed to a brave, obscure journal, 
which had dared in Georgia to op- 
pose the Ku Klux Klan, the anti- 
evolutionists, the lynchers. That 
paper was the Columbus, Ga., 
Enquirer Sun. 

Other cash awards were made 
to individuals as follows: 

Edward M. Kingsbury, $500, for 
an editorial in the New York 
Times, a charity appeal for the 
“one hundred neediest cases.” 

William Burke Miller, $1,000, for 
best reporting. His subject was 
Floyd Collins in Sand Cave, Ky.; 
his paper, the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 

D. R. Fitzpatrick, $500, for the 
best cartoon. In the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch he pictured the mul- 
tiplicity of modern laws in con- 
trast with Moses’ famed ten. 

Edward Channing, $2,000. The 
sixth volume of his U. S. history 
was considered the year’s best his- 
toric production in that field. 

Harvey Cushing, $1,000. His 
Life of William Osler was judged 
the best American biography. 

The late Amy Lowell, $1,000, for 
the best volume of verse—What’s 
O'clock. 

Sinclair Lewis, $1,000, for his 
novel Arrowsmith, deemed best 
presentation of the “wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life.” 

George Kelley, $1,000, for his 
play, Craig’s Wife, which “best 
represented the educational value 
and power of the stage... 
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Cancer 
The world fight against cancer 
persists. Last week: 


Research. John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
last week gave $125,000 uncondi- 
tionally toward the $1,000,000 en- 
dowment fund of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. 
Also he gave $10,000 to help defray 
expenses of U. S. and European 
cancer specialists at a cancer con- 
gress next September at Lake 
Mohonk, N, Y, 








ae Watches are priced from $60 upward 
The price of the model illustrated is $100 





O@he name Howard on the 
dial of a watch shows that 
an invegtment has been made 
sufficient to secure the finest 
and most precise pocket 
time-piece that can be had 
There is no such thing as a 
low priced Howard Watch 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO a 


Riverside, New Jersey 


She Tl OWARD Watch 











Woman to woman 


Knowledge passes rapidly 
concerning feminine hygiene 


N certain circles there is a frank 

discussion of this subject, but there 
are othet women who constantly 
stumble along unguided. Many of 
them, of course, de/ieve they know the 
truth, but their knowledge usually 
goes no further than the employment 
of poisonous antiseptics, such as 
bichloride of mercury and various 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


New discovery banishes risks 

Doctors will tell you that most 
compounds of carbolic acid are saponi- 
fied in an effort to reduce the burning 
effect, but nevertheless they remain 
corrosive in their action. Scar-tissue 
and hardening of the membrane fre- 
quently follow their use. 

Fortunately it is nolonger necessary 
to run these risks. There is a new anti- 
septic and germicide called Zonite. It 
is immensely powerful and yet abso- 
lutely on-potsonous. ‘Zonite is far 
more powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be applied to 
the body. And it means so much to 
woman’s comfort, beauty and health 
assurance, 

Women’s Division offers free booklet 

The Women’s Division has prepared 
a dainty booklet especially for women. 
The informationit contains is concise 
and to the point. Send forit. Read it. 
Use thecoupon below. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. In Canada: 
165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 


as a powerful deodorant in 
the form of a vanishing cream. 


Lonile 


At your druggist’sin bottles 
25c, 50c and $1.00 


Full directions with every package 
- “1 
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Zontre Propucts Co., Women’s Division (R-14) ] 
Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y, 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 

| booklets checked. C] Feminine Hygiene | 
(J Antisepticsin the Home 
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MISCELLA®DH ¥ 


“TIME brings all things” 





Queen 


Frank Kaslov, king of the gypsies 
of America, was a bachelor. He 
had no heart for any woman longer 
than an hour; none of the gypsy 
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ROYALTY 
He found her in Marseilles 


women could win him with the 
charms that sleep in satin skins 
and shiny eyes. And his mother, 
fearing that the royal line would 
perish, said to him, “It is time for 
you to find yourself a bride and 
leave off treating the woman ques- 
tion lightly.” 

“But, mother, where will I find 
one?” Frank Kaslov asked. “For 
surely, mother, you would not see 
me joined to one of these squat 
women, with no teeth in_ their 
mouths, with noses like fishhooks.” 

“No, my son.” A dreamy look 
clouded the eyes of the old woman. 
“In Milan, Italy,” she said, “the 
gypsy women are as slender as 
boys; their bracelets jingle as they 
lean over the wells at twilight.” 

So Frank Kaslov, king of the 
gypsies, journeyed to Milan. His 
ticket was paid for by 600 U. S. 
gypsy families, who desired to see 
the old queen with a grandson and 
the young king with a wife. But 
in Milan, Italy, the women were 
not as his mother had said. “Go 
to Padua,” a stranger advised him. 
But in Padua a plague had left the 
gypsy women with pocked cheeks. 
Too much child-bearing had broad- 
ened the gypsies of Cadiz. It was 
not until he went to Marseilles, on 
the advice of a knowing uncle, that 
he found his girl, the Princess 
Paras Kevi. Last week he brought 
her home on the Leviathan. 

Queen Paras (as she may now 
call herself) stepped upon the 
shore, friendly but shy. She wore 
a red and yellow dress and over 
it a cloak of dark blue silk. Her 
hair was tied in braids; she wore 
no bangles. One hundred gypsies 
met her at the pier; one hundred 





gypsies escorted her, with shouts 
and cymbals, to be crowned a 
queen in Manhattan. 

King Kaslov’s young courtiers 
with difficulty concealed their envy 
of her matchless charm, the ripened, 
comforting charm of a generously 
constructed woman of some two- 
score summers, about 5 feet 4 
inches tall and weighing close to 
200 pounds. 


**Mother Machree’’ 


In Newark, N. J., one night last 
week, a freight train thundered 
along the Pennsylvania tracks. As 
it passed Haynes Avenue, Brake- 
man J. Leroy Cullen of Bloomfield, 
N. J., missed his hold, dropped un- 
der the grinding trucks, was car- 
ried to a hospital, where surgeons 
amputated both legs. Next morn- 
ing four relatives entered his room 
and a clear tenor voice was raised, 
singing “Mother Machree.” After 
the last note there was a hush. 
Cullen’s relatives filed out, lips 
quivering, grief-stricken. Wonder- 
ing hospital attendants learned that 
the deceased, trained in a choir, 
often sang to his family of an 
evening, had wished to put his 
ebbing strength into a song of 
parting, as the wild swans are 
said to do. 


Lucky 


In Trenton, N. J., Chief of Po- 
lice Walter last week ran to earth 
Mrs. Amanda Mosher Layton Wil- 
liams, 71, working man’s wife, liv- 
ing in a $20-a-month house, and 
Joseph Layton, 45, trolley-car mo- 
torman, son of Mrs. Williams by 
her first marriage. Layton, in 
poor health, was living with his 
wife and daughter. As neither he 
nor his mother was listed in the 
city directory, they might consider 
it doubly fortunate to learn from 
Chief Walter that a Racine, Wis., 
relative was hunting for them to 
have them participate in the dis- 
tribution of an estate left to his 
heirs by the late Ezekiel Mosher of 
England—an estate of 132 mil- 
lion dollars. Said Trentonians: 
“Lucky!” 


Unlucky 


Off Long Point, Cape Cod, the 
U. S. submarine V-1, among the 
world’s newest and largest, stag- 
gered suddenly in her underwater 
course, recovered, moved forward 
again laboriously. Worried, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Sherwood Pick- 
ing signaled an immediate rise 
to the surface. Popping their heads 
out of the conning hatch, officers 
and crew beheld .a monstrous shape 
lashing in agony athwart the ves- 
sel’s sharp prow—a 58-foot whale. 
Three harpoons despatched Levia- 
than, whose spine was already 
snapped. The V-1 was unhurt. 
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Unfailingly recorded on your map 
-great changes, small changes alike 





Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guides. 
Each map covers One or more states 
showing all auto roads, markings, 
type of pavement, mileage, etc 
There are lists of cities and towns 
giving population figures. The maps 
are folded into pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 
news stands—35c each 


Rand M{Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 


Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps _ Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Population Maps City Guide Maps 


Constantly the world changes its face! 

We are conscious of it most when 
there are tremendous happenings. The 
Great War altered the political bound- 
aries of half a dozen nations at a time. 

Of the little changes that are always 
taking place, however—averaging hun- 
dreds haily in the United States alone 
—we are hardly aware. 


They seem insignificant in them- 
selves. On maps representing large 
areas they are perceptible only with 
their accumulation through decades, 
even centuries. 

Yet for those who depend upon 
maps for definite information, it is 
essential that these changes be recorded 
as soon as possible. 

So Rand M¢Nally & Company must 
make more than 191,000 changes a 
year to keep its maps reliable. 


In Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps, 


for example, each new marking of 
highways, each change in type of pave- 
ment, the opening ofa shorter, better 
route—these things must be recorded 
to make a safe, unfailing guide for the 
motorist. 


In the Rand M¢Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, the 
growth and shifting of population and 
industry must be clearly indicated from 
year to year. 

In Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be taken of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, postoffices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid 
freight stations ant express stations. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 


MGENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. E-187 


$36 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 








White, Sound 
Teeth 





need this 
double protection 


HE cleansing ingredients in 
Pyorrhocide Powder keep your 
teeth white and free from decay. 
Its tonic ingredients keep your 
gums firm and healthy—protected 
against the menace of pyorrhea. 


Because it is prepared in powder 
form, Pyorrhocide is free from 
glycerine. Glycerine has a soften- 
ing effect upon the gums. Soft gums 
invite pyorrheal infection. 


Correct soft, bleeding gums 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
that has met all the requirements of 
clinics devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
prevention and treat- 

ment. Its value in cor- 
FREE recting soft, tender, 





CLYCERINE bleeding gums has been 
conclusively demon- 
strated. 


The economical dollar 
package contains six 
months’ supply. At all 
druggists. Write for 
free sample and booklet 
on causes and preven- 
tion of pyorrhea. The 
Dentinol & Pyorrho- 
cide Co. Inc., Dept. 
T5, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City. (Sole 


J Distributors). 


PYORRHOCID 





POWDER ~4 
heeps the gumsthealthy 


Eat Much Salt? 


Then by all means read this book. 


BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 


Giving the causes (Salt is only one) of this serious 
condition, its effects, approved methods of prevention 
and curative measures. All stores, $1.50. Postpaid, 


$1.58. 


Allen Ross & Co., 1133-T Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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¥. Wt, A. 


When the Y. W. C. A. meets in 
biennial assembly, as it did last 
week in Milwaukee, many impor- 
tant points come up for serious 
discussion and decision. 

Paying Guests. The most far- 
reaching of these was the cumula- 
tive decision on membership. Here- 
tofore a Jewess or a Unitarian, 
“belonging” to the Y. W. C. A., 
lodging at its hostels, using its 
gymnasium and recreational facili- 
ties, could consider herself only a 
paying guest. She had no voting 
rights in the national organization 
which her fees helped support. 
Henceforth she will have such 
rights by majority vote,* of the 
2,500. convention delegates. 

Extension Work. The Y. W. C. A. 
cannot reach all the communities 
that need its services. Last year 
33 cities, 60 towns and 8 rural 
communities asked for aid. Of 
these, only four cities, one town 
and one village got it. 

Finances. Two years ago a com- 
mittee with Mrs. Coleman du Pont 
as chairman, set out for $10,000,000 
endowment for national work. This 
plan was abandoned, in favor of 
another for stimulating endow- 
ments for purely local work. 

Men. Serious thought was given 
to asking the Y. M. C. A. to sub- 
stitute for the Y. W. C. A. where 
the latter is not represented. The 
women, in 25 secret conferences, 
quashed the idea. “No man _ un- 
derstands girls well enough to allow 
them to develop their own leader- 
ship. Men always do the planning 
and let the girls tag along.”— 
Rhoda McCullough. But the Y. M. 
C.A. will be asked to co-operate 
with the Y. W. C. A. before enter- 
ing new fields where the latter is 
not represented. 

Families. “The changes in family 
life can be due to. such little 
things. Proper heating and proper 
lighting, a comfortable place for 
every member of the family may 
make a happy home. The constant 
interruption of the telephone, on 
the other hand, may bring about 
the complete disruption of the fam- 
ily.,—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, presi- 
dent of the National Board. 

New President. At Dallas, Tex., 
aloof from the local agitation 
sprung from the presence of the 
American Medical Association con- 





vention there, Mrs. John Mark 
*It was necessary that two national 
conventions approve. In 1920 at Cleveland 


it was first proposed. Mrs. Finley Shepard 
(Helen Gould) resigned as president as a 
result of the discord. In 1922 at Hot 
Springs, Ark., it was rejected. In 1924 at 
Manhattan delegates approved this pledge: 
“I desire to enter the Christian fellowship 
of the association. I will loyally endeavor 
to uphold the purpose in my own life and 
through my membership in the associa- 
tion.”” Last week reactionaries offered as 
an amendment: “I accept Jesus Christ 
as my Savior and Lord, and pledge myself 
to endeavor to carry out the purpose of 
the organization’; were defeated. Hereafter 
amendments will go into effect after ap- 
proval of only one assembly. 








Hanna stayed, grieving over the 
recent death of her husband. At 
Milwaukee the Y. W. C. A. dele- 
gates were thinking of her for 
their next president, recalled her 
work on their national board, her 
beneficient work among Negroes. 
A tolerant Presbyterian herself, 
she had long advocated the freer 
membership requirements. So with 
little opposition they chose her 
president for the next two-year 
term. 


Patent Religions 


There are in the U. S. 32 patent 
religions definitely organized, ac- 
cording to the latest compilation 
(Hartmann’s Who’s Who). These 
support 123 publications and buy 
the several thousands of books 
put out by 813 authors. 

Devotees of these esoteric cults 
are sincere in their beliefs, although 
many of their exploitevs are out 
and out charlatans. For dabblers 
in spiritualism, regular supply 
houses advertise “zodiac rings,” 
“Arabian Sheik rings,” “talismanic 
jewelry, charms, pendants, 
brooches, rings, pins, bracelets,’ 
hardwood ouija boards, gazing crys- 
tals, “destiny charts,” ‘“astrologi- 
cal guides,” “Grand Imperial In- 
cense,” “prayer incense, collapsible 
trumpets, aluminum _ trumpets, 
“luminous bands” and a host of 
other accessories. 

Among the exploiters women 
seem to predominate in numbers 
over men, usually heading the or- 
ganizations. 

Doubtless Dr. Robert Norwood, 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in Manhattan, knew most of these 
facts when he spoke before the 
Episcopal Church Congress in 
Richmond, Va., last week. At any 
rate he berated well such devotees, 
taking some of his words out of 
their very mouths. Said he: 

“Since the Great War we have 
had a tidal wave of occultism. Spir- 
itualism—with all its parapher- 
nalia of ouija boards, trumpets, 
dark cabinets, materializations, au- 
tomatic writings and spirit photo- 
graphs—the laying on of hands, 
deep breathings, vegetarianism, 
fastings, formulae of monotonous 
sayings of the genre of Coue’s, 
with its smug ‘Every day in every 
way I am getting better and bet- 
ter’—these are those rivers and 
tributaries that feed the encroach- 
ing sea of modern occultism. It is 
the business of the church to take 
her stand upon the sayings of the 
Master to the effect that ‘an evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign’; that ‘the kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.’ ” 


Wise 

Nothing gratifies a _ successful 
man so much as the knowledge 
that his son will follow in his 
footsteps; to have what one has 
done copied by a new generation 
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is the last, the decisive caret of 
success. Rabbi Stephen §S. Wise, 
marching nervously from wall to 
wall of his Manhattan study, was 
talking to some reporters; his in- 
telligent face reflected more emo- 
tion than the topic, casually con- 
sidered, seemed to be worth: 

“It would be idle to deny that 
I had devoutly hoped my son 
{James Waterman Wise] would 
give his life to the Jewish min- 
istry. ... But he has withdrawn 
from the Jewish Institute... . 
Seeing that scruples stand in the 
way, the only decent thing for him 
to do is what he has done, no 
matter how much I regret it... . 
He graduated from Columbia in 


1921, when he was 19. . . went to 
Cambridge . . . wrote “Liberalizing 
Liberal Judaism.” ...I had rea- 


son to believe that he was qualified 
to render services of no mean order 
through the rabbinate. .. . I must 
admit in all candor that there 
seems to be a growing number of 
college graduates whose religious 
faiths are shattered. ... What is 
to become of these young people? 
It almost seems to me as if another 
and supplementary ministry would 
have to be established. . . . My son 
a rabbi ...I had earnestly hoped 
ay. < : ae 


Still Divorced 

Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont 
is, so far as American women go, 
a great lady, a very great lady in- 
deed. She divorced the late William 
K. Vanderbilt for his pleasures; she 
remarried; she gave money to help 
the poor. For many years her 
clear-hewn, masculine face, wear- 
ing, under a shock of cropped hair, 
few traces of the beauty that made 
her famous as a girl, has stared 
down charity committees; her 
voice, one of those feminine bari- 
tones that the years bring to great 
ladies who express themselves em- 
phatically, has harangued women 
in clubs and men. Soon Mrs. 
Belmont is sailing for England. 
Her grandson, the Marquis of 
Blanford, has asked her to be 
godmother at the christening of 
her great-grandson; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will per- 
form the ceremony; the godfather 
will be King George of England. 

But all Bishops, Mrs. Belmont 
has found, are not so tolerant as 
he of Canterbury. Last week she 
addressed a letter to Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning of New York, 
from whom she had received, in- 
directly, an invitation to give 
money to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. She begged Bish- 
op Manning to allow her to remind 
him that only a few years ago 
he had refused to permit her 
name, the name of a divorcee, to 
appear in the yearbook of a charity 
home that she herself had founded 
in his diocese. “What I fail to 
understand,” wrote Mrs. Belmont, 
“is, why this change on your part, 
dear Bishop. . . . I am still a di- 
vorced woman.” 

Bishop Manning, whose mani- 
fold duties do not give him time 
to strike from the solicitation lists 
the names of people of whom he 
disapproves, was vexed, silent. 
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Automobiles 


An automobile race is about as 
exciting to watch as a game of 
checkers. There is in both sports 
the same repetition of mechanical 
maneuvers, the same low impor- 
tance of what is known as “the 
human equation”; a long routine 
performance precedes, and a rou- 
tine finish follows the one mo- 
ment of decision or the shift of 
luck that will decide the result. But 
to drive in an automobile race is 
another matter, a sensation that 
many capable writers have de- 
scribed, never adequately—a sensa- 
tion which is admittedly superior 
to that of jumping three kings in 
the double row; and as Driver 
Harry Hartz, at the wheel of a 
Miller car, swept round and round 
a new wooden bow! near Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week, he doubt- 
less experienced that sensation to 
the full. The nerves, the stamina, 
the judgment of Mr. Hartz were 
no more important in that race 
than the eyesight of a _checker- 
player. They were merely per- 
fect; so were the judgment nerves, 
stamina of Peter de Paolo, of 
Robert McDonough, of Devore. But 
these drivers, each of whom held 
the lead at various times, dropped 
back because of a tire, a piece of 
melted soldering, a broken igni- 





Some-bright morn- 


ing a man who has 
always wanted a 
Knox hat is going 


to buy one. And 
he’s going to find 
out that the Knox 


mame is as sure a 
symbol of truethrift 


as a savings bank 
pass-book ! 


Eight dollars for the Knox 
“Fifth Avenue” 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 








Very Fussy About Breakfast 


“John don’t care what he eats for dinner, but is very fussy 
about breakfast—he has to have a clear brain without being fretted 
by indigestion—and that’s the reason he eats Shredded Wheat for 
breakfast every morning—sometimes with just milk and cream, 


sometimes with prunes or sliced bananas.” 


a real Shredded Wheat man. 


Thus writes the wife of 


Ever try to work with a bunch of 


pancakes and sausage blocking up the alimentary canal? Doesn't 
it fag the brain and poison the blood? The sense of relief after 
eating Shredded Wheat for breakfast a few mornings is wonderful. 


PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES, MINERAL SALTS and 


VITAMINS to give you extra energy — BRAN to stimulate your 
digestive organs. All the food elements of Nature’s whole wheat 
grain are completely and appetizingly retained in 


Shredded Wheat 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 











BAR HARBOR 


LAKE PLACID 
PROVINCETOWN 
GLOUCESTER 
PAUL SMITH 
NEWPORT 
CASCO BAY 
SOUTHAMPTON 


SCITUATE 


WINNEPESAUKEE 


To these resorts and many 


another will go this sum- 
mer 200 college men rep- 


resenting 


1eMe 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


EAST - SOUTH - WEST- 


NORTH 


by Ford, train, Packard, 
Chrysler these able young 


men will travel in groups 


introducing TIME to in- 


telligent vacati 


WRITE TODAY! 


The 200 quota is not yet 
For details re- 


complete. 


oners. 


garding this opportunity 


for a pleasant and profita- 


ble summer, college men 
should write at once to 


O. D. KEEP 


TIME 


25 West 45th St. 





New York City 












tion wire. De Paolo, the champion, 
got engine trouble with only five 
laps to go; Mr. Hartz swept past 
him; the checkered flag went down. 
By driving 300 miles in 2 hr., 
14 min., 14.18 sec., he had broken 
the world record by five minutes. 


In Pendine, Carmarthenshire, 
England, J. G. Parry, Welsh driv- 
er, set out to break the world rec- 
ord for a single mile. The metal- 
colored machine, very low, amaz- 
ingly light and narrow, leaped for- 
ward; almost at once it was ap- 
parent that something had gone 
wrong. “Parry is drunk,” said 
one mechanic coolly; other specta- 
tors, not so cool, averted their eyes. 
For the car, going at an incredi- 
ble speed, was veering, zigzagging. 
Not until it slowed up at the end 
of its course did the onlookers 
learn that the lubricating system 
had failed—that Driver Thomas 
has pumped oil with one hand, 
steered with the other, while he 
traveled a mile at a speed of 172 
miles an hour—17 miles an hour 
faster than any other man _ has 
traveled on land before. 


Soccer 

Agile young noblemen at Oxford, 
bandy-legged Scotsmen, savage 
Weishmen, bounding hooligans in 
Dublin sandlots, to say nothing of 
Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, and Eu- 
ropean Hebrews, play the game of 
soccer. American college boys play it 
too, but they rarely go out to watch 
it, and the crowd of 46,000 that 
gathered in the Polo Grounds, 
Manhattan, last week, to see 
the Hakoah (Jewish) soccer team 
from Vienna play a team (Irish) 
recruited from the New York 
Giants and the Indiana Flooring 
Co., was the largest crowd that 
had ever watched a soccer game in 
the U. S. 

As in their opening games, the 
Viennese amazed the _ onlookers 
with their speed and long, swing- 
ing passes. The  underslung, 
knuckle-kneed U. S. players met 
them with a massed defense, a 
short-passing attack. Though the 
ball flew like a heavy bird four 
times as often toward the U. S. 
goal as it hurtled like a_ bullet 
toward the Hakoans’, it entered 
the latter three times, the former 
never. 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Miss Carlotta Have- 
meyer, granddaughter of the late 
famed capitalist, Theedore A. Have- 
meyer; to Anson Alexander Bige- 
low of Manhattan and Newport. 


Engaged. Miss Florence Verstile 
Furlow, daughter of the late F. C. 
Furlow, President of the Otis Ele- 















vator Coa; ‘to Ralph Edward 
(“Doe”) Jordan, ’22 captain of the 
Yale football team. 


Married. Miss Grace Nash, 
daughter of “Golden Rule Nash,” 
famed eccentric Cincinnati million- 
aire (TIME, June 29, 1925, RE- 
LIGION), to one Dr. Edwin Straeh- 
ley Jr. 


Married. Dr. William S. Rains- 
ford, 76, “outspoken” Manhattan 
clergyman, formerly rector of St. 
George’s Church; to Miss Harriet 
Rogers, 46, granddaughter of the 
late famed Manhattan capitalist, 
Hamilton Fish. 


Divorced. Joseph Meredith 
Towne, 26, heir to part of the 
wealth represented by the Yale and 
Towne Lock Co.; by the onetime 
Dorothy Ravin, 25, daughter of a 
Jewish tailor, whom he married 
seven years ago. 


Died. Oliver B. Harriman, 39, 
First Secretary to the U. S. Lega- 
tion in Copenhagen, nephew of Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman and Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Havemeyer, Harvard 
graduate (‘09); at Copenhagen, of 
heart diease. 


Died. Bessie Coleman, 26, “the 
world’s only Negro aviatrix’”’; at 
Jacksonville, Fla., after a half-mile 
nose dive made by her plane when 
its controls became jammed by a 
monkey wrench. 


Died. Bobby Leach, 64, English- 
born “daredevil artist,” famed for 
his successful trip over Niagara 
Falls in a steel barrel (1911); at 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Mr. 
Leach failed in an attempt to swim 
the rapids of Niagara last fall. 
His death resulted when he slipped 
upon a bit of orange peel, broke 
his leg, and underwent a_ subse- 
quently fatal amputation. 


Died. Oscar Solomon Straus, 
76, merchant, politician, diplomat, 
philanthropist; in Manhattan. 


Died. Viscount Kageakira Kawa- 
mura, 76, Field Marshal of Japan; 
in Tokyo. (See JAPAN.) 


Died. Robert B. Dula, 77, one- 
time Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. (1903-11), long 
“right hand man” of the late famed 
tobacco tycoon, James B. Duke; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Charles Brown, 80, one- 
time colored slave, who cooked the 
last meal eaten by General Stone- 
wall Jackson before his death in 
the battle of Chancellorsville 
(1863); at Washington, Pa. 
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HARKNESS MEMORIAL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect 
Peck Bros, & Co., Plumbing Supplies 
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HERE are expensive Te-pe-co fixtures 

and Te-pe-cos extremely moderate in 
price. There are Te-pe-co fixtures specially 
designed for mansion and bungalow, for 
hotel and public building. 


But widely as these various models differ in 

price, in size and in design, they are identical 

in quality. Every Te-pe-co fixture is made of 

y the most approved sanitary material— highly 

rt ==. HO glazed china or porcelain. Each represents the 
| ae i latest developments of modern sanitary engi- 
ee PG neering. Each is a marvel of glistening, snowy, 

lasting beauty. 





Economy of space and 
convenience of arrange- 


ment arethekeynotesof | ('()) The Trenton Potteries Company 
tons shown in the latest | i i TRENTON, N.J., U.S.A. 


throoms of Charac- | je Ml New York Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
ter,” T-11. Send 10 cents . fae yy! 


tor your copy. Lhe ida, World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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J ines: PRESENT MARKET promises 
profits—for investors who choose 


the right securities. 


Let us send you a list of these secur- 
ities, together with interesting infor- 
mation about the Business Conditions 
Service. Authoritative,timely,exclusive, 
it has had aremarkable record for being 
right; the men who have been guided 
by it have not only made money—they 


have made a good deal of money. 


For years this Service has been pri- 
vately published. Now it is being made 


available to business and professional 


men generally. 


The coming months will afford 
money-making opportunities for those 
who are right. One single operation in 
the market at the right time will pay 
the small subscription fee many times 
over. Similarly, one wrong decision 
means a terrific penalty for not acting 


now. 


The coupon will bring you all the 
facts, together with a free sample bul- 
letin and the list of securities to buy 
for a profit. No salesman will call on 
you; there’s no cost, no obligation. Just 


write your name in the space below. 


peters ses ssee===5 


Bureau of Business Conditions 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
334 Astor Place, New York City 

Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 
rent bulletin, together with information about 


the Business Conditions Service. Also the list of 
securities to buy now. 


Name 





Company 
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AERONAUTICS 








Winging 

If the Man in the Moon has 
sharp eyes, he may have noticed 
little specks moving through the 
gray-green scum of Earth’s land, 





© International 
CaPTAIN RENE FONCK 
Burly ace 


sea and inner atmosphere—specks 
far fleeter than the ones he had 
noticed in previous centuries crawl- 
ing over the wide watery expanses; 
specks that now flit in a few days’ 
time from sea to sea, from conti- 
nent to continent. 

Every year man moves more 
daringly through the air, develop- 
ing his wings for the sake of ad- 
venture, commerce, faster postal 
services. Last week, besides the 
activities of pole-flyers (see ScI- 
ENCE), four major flights were 
winging. 

Los Angeles. Slowly, cautiously, 
like the groundhog in February, 
the great Los Angeles thrust her 
monstrous grey stern-snout out of 
the hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. 
Sniffs of the wind augured well 
for several days aloft. The motors 
roared and rumbled, the huge 
celestial torpedo pushed up for her 
first extended trip since last July. 
Heading southeast, Captain George 
W. Steele Jr. guided her out over 
Barnegat Bay, then down to At- 
lantic City and to Cape May 
through bumpy air seas. Over 
Barnegat Lighthouse some internal 
wires had snapped; a _ water-line 
had burst, from one of the steam- 
condensers (to recover water from 
a motor’s cooling jacket). Back put 
the Los Angeles, over Philadelphia, 
Camden, Bristol—back to the snug, 
safe hangar for further condition- 
ing and study, after being in the 
air eight hours, going 300 miles. 

Spaniards. Rangoon, Burma; then 
Bangkok, Siam; then Saigon and 
Hanoi, French Indo-China, strained 
their eyes in turn, and in turn be- 
held Captains Loriga and Gonzalez- 





Gallarza who had come all the way 
from their native Spain on a hop- 
ping-trip from Madrid in two 
planes. They were to keep hopping 
until they reached Manila in the 
Philippines. They received word 
that in crossing Japan the mili- 
tary authorities would not allow 
them to land on the Island of 
Formosa. But Japan’s warning 
proved unnecessary. Landing at 
Macao, Asiatic Portugal, one flyer 
struck a tree; his comrade’s plane 
was missing. Companions in an- 
other plane had been confounded 
crossing the turbulent. air-passages 
of hot Arabia, had descended in a 
sandstorm, been rescued after ex- 
posure to fierce hunger and thirst. 


Dane. Ahead of the Spaniards 
flew bold Lieutenant Botved of 
Denmark, bent on flying from Co- 
penhagen to Tokyo. Late des- 
patches reported him safe some 150 
miles south of Shanghai. 


Portuguese. Out of Lisbon har- 
bor droned a big Portugese naval 
plane. The heart of old Prince 
Henry the Navigator (1394-1460), 
who used to call international pi- 
lots’ councils and who sent Gomez 
and Fernandez to feel their way 
down to and around the terrible 
tip of unknown Africa, would have 
swelled with pride to see Lieuten- 
ants Moreira and Neves-Terriera 
head out over the broad Atlantic 
for the Madeira Islands, some 800 
miles away. ... Nightfall did not 
find them in Funchal. Their plane 
had pitched to the sea, as if crip- 
pled, but it was not crippled—only 
out of gas. And they were hard 
by the shores of Porto Santo. 


In addition to these flights al- 
ready observed, the Man in the 
Moon is promised much diversion 
during the summer months. 

Fonck. Last week burly little 
Captain René Fonck of France, 
ace of Allied aces, Inspector Gen- 
eral of French Aviation, strode 
down a gangplank in Manhattan 
and hurried out to Westbury, L.I., 
to fire questions at Engineer Igor 
Sikorsky of Russia. The scene of 
their talk was the Sikorsky air- 
plane factory. The subject was a 
monster Sikorsky biplane, the S-35, 
which was being equipped with 
three 425 h.p. Gnome-Rhone Jupi- 
ter motors specially selected abroad 
and shipped here by Fonck to 
drive him, without pausing, from 
Long Island to Paris next autumn 
in an effort to win a_ standing 
prize of $25,000.* A preliminary 
non-stop flight, Long Island to 
Halifax and back, was scheduled 
for early July. 

Udet. From Germany came des- 
patches last week saying that a 
onetime enemy of Fonck’s, Ernst 


*Offered by Hotelman Raymond Orteig 
of Manhattan, but never competed for. 
The North Atlantic has been crossed only 
twice by heavier-than-air craft: in 1919, 
by British airmen, Alcock and _ Brown, 
flying from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Clifden, Ireland, and by Scott flying from 
East Fortune, Scotland, to Mineola, N. Y- 
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i Golf Shoe with 


| the famous 


This is a true athletic shoe 
of the quality you would 
expect from Spalding. Try 
on a pair at the Spalding 
store... realize the difference! 


I New York Chicago San Francisco 1 
And all principal cities 





Udet, Bosch ace, was planning to 
fly a seaplane from Hamburg to 
Manhattan, alighting in the steam- 
er lanes to refuel. 


Duggan and Olivero. From Genoa, 
Aeronauts Bernardo Duggan and 
Eduardo Olivero of Argentina 
sailed for the U. S. last week with 
two mechanicians and as many 
planes, stout Italian seaplanes in 
which they propose to fly from 
Manhattan to Buenos Aires in sev- 
eral legs. 


Depinedo. Last year Commander 
Depinedo of Italy whirred over land 
and sea from Rome to Tokyo, 
via Melbourne, Australia, and 
home again. Last week he an- 
nounced that, just to drive 
home his point that aviation 
has now progressed to such a 
point that a good pilot in a good 


hydroplane can fly anywhere un- 
aided, he would set out from Rome 
in July or August with another 
officer, a mechanic and a _ hydro- 
plane and fly completely around 
the world, touching every conti- 
nent, spanning every ocean, follow- 
ing a course of some 80,000 miles 
(thrice the earth’s equatorial 
girth), along which he would have 
no advance preparations made ex- 
cept fuel depots in out-of-the-way 
places. 


Centurione. The Marquis of Cen- 
turione (Italian) announced last 
month that, flying the seaplane 
Cosulich I built by the Cosulich 
Steamship Co., with three Isotta- 
Fraschini motors, he would attempt 
a 30,000-mile, four-continent flight 
this summer—lItaly to Africa, to 
South America, to Panama, to 
Cuba, to the U. S., to Newfound- 
land, to the Azores, to Italy. 


Litchfield Trophy 


With a dozen airplanes capering 
and cavorting around them, nine 
big rubber balls floated aloft into 
the northeast heavens from the 
Little Rock, Ark., airport. They 
were entries in the annual national 
elimination balloon race for the 
Litchfield Trophy, the winners of 
which will represent the U. S. in 
the annual international races to 
be held next month in Belgium. 
After the attendant planes had 
come to earth and the big balls 
had dwindled out of sight, re- 
ports began reaching Little Rock: 
a balloon too high for identification 
had sailed over Oil Trough, Ark., 
70 mi. away; Lieutenant William 
A. Gray in the Army balloon S-20 
had struck trees in the Kentucky 
mountains; the Detroit had landed 
in Pike County, Ky. ... Last 
to land was the Army balloon S-23, 
at Mount Holly, N. C. But the 
winner of the race—for the third 
successive year—was Ward T. 
Van Orman, piloting the Goodyear 
IV. His basket touched earth near 
Petersburg, Va., 780 miles from 
Little Rock. Runner-up: Pilot 
John A. Boettner of the Akron 
N. A. A; 570 miles to Welch, 
W. Va. 





SCIENCE 





The Diggers 


(In its last two issues, TIME 
reported leading archeological and 
paleontological events in the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere and in northern 
Africa in recent months. Herewith 
the European and Asian fields are 
covered, the African completed.) 

At Giza, Egypt, Dr. George A. 
Reisner’s Harvard-Boston expedi- 
tion (TIME, March 23, 1925) ef- 
fected entrance to a burial cham- 
ber near the Pyramid of Cheops; 


(Continued on p, 34) 





97HERE else in the entire world 
are there such contrasts in 
peoples, such a profusion of re- 
minders of the ebb and flow of 
History and Civilization concentrated 
into such a comparatively small area? 
Here nations, whom but a mere geo- 
graphical boundary line divides, speak 
different languages, have different ways 
and customs, different viewpoints and 
different standards of life. 


To get the really worth-while out of a 
trip to Europe a thorough plan should 
guide you or much will be missed that 
is enjoyable and profitable. 


A talent for organization coupled with 
an intuitive perception of a great pub- 
lic need was Thomas Cook’s original 
stock-in-trade—from which has grown in 
the last 85 years the great world-wide 
public utility in the field of travel for 
which the name of “Cook’s” stands. 


Our function is to offer to modern 
tourists that personal service which 
springs only from wide experience and 
high-geared organization. 

In Europe alone we have over 100 


offices—a service station at your com- 
mand at every point of importance. 





Here are a few of our large list 
of travel offerings for 
the current season: 


—Itineraries for individual travel 
at any tine, embodying your 
own particular aims. 

—Various series of escorted tours 
with wide range of routes and 
departure aates. 

—Spring tours via the Mediter- 
ranean May 12th, May 29th and 
later. 

—Large selection of popular and 
educational tours by the comfort- 
able new Third Cabin Services. 

—Tours through Europe by private 
motor — highest type of cars — 
itineraries arranged to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 


—Cruises to North Cape, Norwe- 
gian Fjords and Northern Capi- 
tals. Aspecial limited partyleaves 
June 23 on S.S. “‘Berengaria.”’ 

—Annual Summer Cruise around 
the Mediterranean on _ the 
S. S. “California’’— July Ist to 
August 31st. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 





AGENTS FOR PRINCIPAL AIR SERVICES 


NOTICE: During April Cook’s Head 
Officesin London will betrans- 
ferred to Berkeley Street, 


Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
Siete: | 


COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 FifthAve. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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See the 
Orient 


From San Francisco a magnifi« 
cent President Liner sails every Saturday for Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana. 
Panama and Los Angeles. 

Also fortnightly sailings from Boston and New 
York for the Orient and Round the World via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 

Rare comfort, excellent cuisine. Full information 
from any ticket agent or 

604 Fifth Avene, New York City 
Robert Dollar Bldg.,San Francisco 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 





This Summer #¥ 

as you would if living 
abroad — by actually ® 
hearing it spoken, on 2 
wonderfully clear, en- 
tertaining Cortina 
records. c 
Surprise your friends in the Grp 


fall. Knowing a foreign - 

language is the mark of Established 1882 
culture as well as a key to financial success. Fine 
positions in foreign lands are open to the American 
man or woman who speaks the language. 


The whole family can learn at once. Free booklet T. E- 
describes this famous method. Send for it today. 


CORTINA, 105 West 40th St., New York City 


—aftraid, ad-shy? 


Does a fully 
sound too fantastic? 
where? A Negro in the woodpile 
perhaps? Then note well— 


paid trip to Europe 
A catch some- 


85 subscriptions secured for TIME 
entitle you to a short trip to London 
and Paris and back! 


130 subscriptions entitle you to a 
five-week vacation tour of England, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, France, including, of course, 
your ocean passage both ways. 
And if your available funds will take 
you part way to Europe, TIME’s 
““part cash—part subscription” pay- 
ment plan will enable you to com- 
plete the trip. 

The necessary subscriptions can be 
secured by acting as TIME’s rep- 
resentative during the next few 
months. 


For complete details write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


TIME 


Penton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Current Situation 


The dominant factor in the fin- 
ancial situation is the recent lower- 
ing of the New York Federal 
Bank’s rediscount rate from 4% 
to 8%%. Although this made 
money easier for speculation, the 
stock market kept fairly level dur- 
ing the past week. The fact is, 
some Manhattan money is passing 
to the interior states, while con- 
siderable is going into foreign in- 
vestments. The final settlement 
of the French debt (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS) presages the floating of 
a large French loan here, the pro- 
ceeds of which might be used to 
stabilize the franc and _ perhaps 
restore it to a gold basis. 

Industrially, the business situa- 
tion is irregular, even though sta- 
tistical curves in the main keep 
on an upward trend. Customers 
are doing leisurely buying, and 
manufacturers keeping production 
near demand. Many commodity 
prices, especially of foods, receded 
slightly during the week. In April, 
butter, lard, lead, zine, cotton, 
print cloths and rubber reached 
their lows for the year. This hap- 
pened to copper, hides and _ beef 
at the end of March. Gasoline 
and crude oil have mounted with 
the opening of the season. 

The final breaking of spring 
weather may stimulate consump- 
tion. 


The British coal strike (see For- 
EIGN NEWS) may result in foreign 
demand for U. S. bituminous coal. 
During the four-month _ British 
strike five years ago the U..S. ex- 
ported 4,000,000 tons of bituminous 
monthly to England. 


The visible domestic supply of 
wheat last week was 27,980,000 
bushels, against 29,290,000 a fort- 
night ago and 49,089,000 last year. 


To Butte 


Several months hence certain 
private coaches will be shunted to 
the railroad sidetracks at Butte, 
Mont. Certain serious,  well- 
groomed gentlemen will detrain 
and be driven to the unpreten- 
tious station of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 

None of them at first will have 
paid much attention to the city of 
Butte straggling up the mountain 
sides, where by day mine mouths 
stare like blackened cataracts on 
the human eye, and by night lights 
glare coldly. In Butte there are 
good homes and business _ blocks. 
But for the most part the dwell- 
ings, chop houses, onetime honky- 
tonks, have a temporary air, a 
helter-skelter appearance derived 
perhaps from the mining camp 
tradition. 

The business men of Butte, the 
strangers will find alert, vigorous, 
eordial. But about the streets, 





even among the throng at the sta- 
tion entrance, they will see another 
type, for the I. W. W. make the 
city one of their strongholds. 

At Butte the arrival of the 
strangers—financiers, lawyers, rail- 
roaders—will prepare for the op- 
ening of perhaps the greatest auc- 
tion sale in history, the knocking 
down, under the hammer of a U. 
S. special master, of the $750,- 
000,000 St. Paul system, the sys- 
tem which stretches from a _ net- 
work of roads anastomosing over 
Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Illinois, then in a thin line over 
Montana, Idaho and Washington 
to Puget Sound—11,000 miles of 
trackage. 

This three-quarter-of-a-billion road 
was forced into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy 14 months ago by creditors 
with a $125,000 coal bill, an inci- 
dent sufficient to precipitate a re- 
ceivership imposed by the Federal 
Court in Chicago, also investiga- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The I. C. C. investigation is peri- 
patetic. The members have been 
sitting in Manhattan, where they, 
these past three weeks, have been 
quizzing such notables as Percy A. 
Rockefeller (TimME, April 19) and 
John D. Ryan, seeking to learn the 
causes which enforced the receiver- 
ship. So far the most curious, 
though perhaps not the most im- 
portant point disclosed, is that 
Rockefeller and Ryan both like free 
railroad passes. Soon the _ hear- 
ings will move to Chicago, and 
later to the Pacific coast. 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson has 
been pondering over a 300-page 
petition of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of Manhattan, which asked for 
foreclosure on the St: Paul’s prop- 
erties and their sale forthwith. 

Last week the judge finally or- 
dered both. The place of auction 
will be the main entrance of the 
Butte railroad station. The time 
he will set much later, waiting 
with courtesy to the I. C. C. until 
it completes its investigations. 

The main bidders will be Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and the National City 
Bank of Manhattan, both heavy 
investors in the _ road. Other 
creditors will be protected by their 
bids, although it seems that pre- 
ferred and common _§ stockholders 
will suffer as they must under any 
similar financial holocaust. 


Merchant Marine 


The presence of President P. A. S 
Franklin of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. in London, 


*An officer of the court appointed by 
the judge as an aide. His duties are 
those of a trusted recorder for the court. 
Thus he may hear and report on matters 
referred to him, 

















Why Straus Bonds 
Are Good Bonds 


ARKET-WISE investors look first to four important 
points in selecting sound investments. Straus 
Bonds meet all of these standard requirements, and more. 


Security: First mortgage—on property approved 
by the most expert and thorough lending organi- 
zation in its field. 


Yield: 5.75 to 6.25% —higher than that of other 
securities equally sound. 


Diversification: Underwritings in all principal 
cities on both business and residential properties 
—when high grade facilities are in demand, thus 
assuring adequate earnings. 


Marketability: A steadily broadening market — 
supported by ultimate investors holding hun- 
dreds of millions of these securities. 


Straus Bonds form a class of securities of proven merit 
that should be included in every well-diversified invest- 
ment account. Call or write for 


BOOKLET E-1625 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 


ESTABLISHED I 882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpiInGc Straus BuILDING Straus BuitpInc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave.at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 








HArveEY DODD was a salaried 
man. When his salary was $100 
a month he invested $10 a 
month by a carefully worked 
out plan. Later he increased it 
to $25, then $50 and finally 
$100 a month. All he invested 
was $10,050, yet he accumu- 
lated $15, 067 in 180 months. 


In 180 months more, without invest- 

ing another cent from his salary, 
Harvey Dodd will possess $48,359! 

That is what you can do with small 
amounts invested sepuladty i in oe 8% 
bonds. .. . Would you like to know fF 4ijjj 
how Harvey Dodd will be worth © 
nearly $50,000 before he is fifty years [7 
old? Mail the coupon for free book- 

let telling his story. 


Write to, 
‘Trust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *§00.000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Vacations in 


EUROPE 
for Representatives of 
TIME 


(See pages 26 and 30) 


fl Most] Liberal 
Practical Plan’ 


‘For a person receiving a moderate in- 
come,”’ writes an Oklahoma investor, 
“T have found your Investment Savings 
Plan a most liberal and practical plan 
for the systematic accumulation of 
capital.” 

There are three outstanding reasons why you, too, 
have much to gain by using this plan: 

SAFE: You buy only strongly secured First 
Mortgage Bonds, protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to any investor in 53 
years. 

CONVENIENT : After an initial payment of 10% 
or more you have 10 months to complete your pur- 
chase of a $100, $500 or $1,000 bond on terms to suit 
your income. 

PRGFITABLE: Current offering of 

Smith Bonds pay 7%. Every payment 

earns the full rate of bond interest. 

Send your name and address on the 

form below for our ‘booklets, “‘Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “‘How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Albany Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


LK 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
—————— 





where last week he was shrewdly 
consummating the $35,000,000 sale 
of half his fleet to British opera- 
tors, caused concern to U. S. ship- 
pers. They felt that this sale— 
of the British-registered but U. S. 
operated and underwritten White 
Star line’s 500,000 gross tonnage— 
meant further disintegration of the 
U. S. merchant marine. It may be 
that President Franklin will use 
the sales proceeds to wipe out an 
International Mercantile Marine in- 
debtedness of almost like amount 
or, and more probably, to buy up 
certain U. S. Shipping Board ves- 
sels, including perhaps the Levia- 
than, and thus really strengthen 
the national merchant marine. 


Notes 


Fisher Body of General Motors. 
Seven years ago General Motors 
made an_ exceptionally profitable 
investment by buying’ 1,441,920 
(60%) of Fisher Body  Corp.’s 
shares for $32,151,825. This has 
already earned $23,130,800 in divi- 
dends and $25,217,000 in Fisher 
Body equity. Not only such profits 
but also the desire to have com- 
pletely in its train a manufacturer 
the merits of whose products have 
gained almost unprecedented fame, 
have made the motor makers 
covetous of the remaining 40% 
of Fisher stock. But the chief 
minority holders refused all propo- 
sitions until last week, when they 
were reported as about to sell out 
on the basis of 1% of their shares 
for 1 G. M. share. 


Tire Fabrics. In Akron, Ohio, 
President Bertram G. Work of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., the 
greatest single producer of rubber 
products in the world, has become 
almost a tradition, although years 
ago he was familiarly called “Bert.” 
He is rarely seen in public, almost 
never in the company of such 
famed rubber men as Harvey S. 
Firestone and Frank A. Seiberling 
(president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 1898-1920, of Seiberling 
Rubber Co. since 1920). Even his 
comings and goings pass unchron- 
icled in the local press. 

Three weeks ago he was re- 
ported in Georgia inspecting with 
a group of strangers certain tex- 
tile mills. The natural inference 
was that he intended placing con- 
tracts for tire fabrics, and Akron 
folk knew that if he did, he would 
drive a sharp bargain advantageous 
to his company. At least he made 
a huge deal, which was consum- 
mated last week in Manhattan. The 
contract was between President 
Work and President Harry T. Dunn 
of the Fisk Rubber Co., on the one 
side, and R. E. Hightower and his 
son, W. H. Hightower, the Georgia 
textile people. It provided for 
$100,000,000 worth of cord tire 
fabric for delivery in the next ten 
years and gave the Goodrich peo- 
ple a partnership in the Hightower 
interests. This is the most im- 
portant industrial deal Georgia has 
ever seen, and almost certainly the 





largest textile transaction ever 
made anywhere. 


Dodge. Dodge Bros. are keeping 
their production schedule below de- 
mand. “As of April 24... [8,300] 
dealers in the U. S. had on hand 
26,921 new cars and trucks, against 
which they held 17,568 signed or- 
ders . . . the small surplus being 
reduced . .. [a fortnight ago] 
8,264 cars [shipped] and _ retail 
deliveries 9,566.” (President E. G. 
Wilmer.) 

Dillon Again. To every business 
persisting in the hands of its 
founder’s descendants comes at one 
time or another the temptation to 
sell out. Such descendants all too 
often are inept in business af- 
fairs, fain would clip coupons and 
shy at “trade.” To one such group, 
the scions of Samuel S. White, 
founder in 1844 of the S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Co. (now the 
world’s largest concern of its field), 
and to the company’s share-holding 
employes, came Clarence Dillon of 
Dillon, Read & Co. Mr. Dillon of- 
fered to buy them out, just as he 
offered and did buy out the Dodge 
Bros. family business and the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. (the Pat- 
tersons). To the White people he 
tendered $5,000,000 plus the as- 
sumption of their $1,000,000 liabili- 
ties. They rejected them last week, 
27,866 shares to 14,455, and their 
President Frank H. Taylor, who 
favored the transaction, resigned. 


Electricity. Production of elec- 
tricity proceeds amain with new 
needs demanding more power and 
excess power stimulating new 
needs. Last year, according to 
last week’s compilation by the 
Electrical World, 110 U. S. light 
and power companies each gen- 
erated at least 100,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Indeed 14 created more 
than 1,000,000,000 k.w.h. each. The 
110 all together made 56,079,006,2338 
k.w.h. against 48,725,178,113 k.w.h. 
the preceding year. 

The greatest producers were: 
Niagara Falls Power ......00+00 3,161,130,010 
Commonwealth Edison of Chi- 

CRO _ercecececeerecenrsccscenennencenapenecnecees 3,091,424,000 
Edison United of N. Y.... 2,262,620,409 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2,001,474,640 
Southern Calif. Edison ... 1,987,661,654 
Detroit Edison . 1,732,420,700 
Philadelphia Electric . 1,521,639,979 


Public Service Gas & Elec. .... 1,358,318,172 
Montana Power 1,234,052,127 


But the greatest producer in the 
world was not of the U. S. This 
was the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, Canada—3,298,- 
347,874 k.w.h. 


A Remarkable 
Business Reorganization 


has just been completed by a man of un- 
usual experience and ability, releasing him 
for another connection. ‘‘General Manager” 
describes the position he is seeking. A 
future, that offers promotion in keeping 
with results produced, is all important. 
Evidence of his well rounded experience 
and mature ability warrants careful con- 
sideration and will be submitted on request. 
Reimers and Osborne, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York. 
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QUIZ 





Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to page 33. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) To what act of Moses did 
Mrs. Kahn aptly refer in her maid- 
en speech? (See p. 8.) 


. . . 


2) To whom did King Alexander 
give a straw? (See p. 14.) 


3) What is the name of Eng- 
land’s “Wall Street”? (See p. 34.) 


4) What smart son of a smart 
father has 224 patents? (See p. 
10.) 


5) Who is “Emperor” Cook? 
(See p. 11.) 


. . 


6) Who last week got the Silver 
Buffalo? (See p. 9.) 


7) What did Clarence Dillon fail 
to buy last week? (See p. 82.) 


8) About how many U. S. sol- 
diers lost their lives in the War? 
How many French? (See p. 8.) 


9) What cousin of Edward of 
Wales once rescued a drowning 
U. S. jack-tar? (See p. 9.) 


10) Through whom is Senator 
Reed of Missouri related to Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania? (See p. 9.) 


11) How did John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. relieve King Fuad of embar- 
rassment? (See p. 35.) 


12) What composer gave his last 
glorious melody to a slave girl? 
(See p. 18.) 


18) What diet might make a six- 
year-old child six feet tall? (See 
p. 35.) 


14) What people do scientists 
consider the “lowest living form of 
humanity”? (See p. 34.) 


15) To what coal policy is the 
British Labor Party pledged? (See 
p. 11.) 


16) How did a Chicago critic de- 


fine a Dybbuk? 


6Z BONDS 


NE of America’s big Banks established the investment standards 
to which these real estate securities conform ... One of America’s 
great Surety Companies guarantees the first mortgages as to principal 
and interest .. . More than 200 Investment Committees have indorsed 
the bonds as Bank investments. 


The widespread acceptance by banks and bankers of real estate bond issues un- 
derwritten by THe Battimore Trust Company is due to several factors which 
are quite as important to individual investors as to financial institutions and 


dealers in investment securities. 


1 Tue Battimore Trust Company itself 
* is one of America’s big banks; it handles 
each year, in its Banking and Trust Depart- 
ments, investments amounting to many millions 
of dollars; and hence its judgment on real estate 
bonds in which its Underwriting Department 
specializes, is regarded by banks and bankers as 
authoritative. 
*_* & 


2 Many other banks besides Tur Bat- 
¢ rimorE Trust Company have been in- 
vited to make the most thorough investigation 
of these bond issues; more than 200 National, 
State and Savings Banks now have made such 
an investigation; and their Investment Com- 
mittees have indorsed the bonds and purchased 
them for investment. 


Banks and bankers the world over have 
3. been doing business for many years with 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany (resources $48,000,000); they know the 
strength and value of its guarantee of principal 
and interest on the first mortgages securing 
these bonds; and they know also the strength 
and value of the guarantee of title by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company (resources 
$29,000,000). 


In addition there are such factors as availability 
for trust funds, a yield above the general bond 
market average, satisfactory marketability, 
institutional trusteeships, etc., besides the in- 
herent safety resulting from the care and con- 
servatism in making loans which Tue Bat- 
TIMORE Trust Company requires of the various 
Mortgage Companies whose issues it offers and 
recommends to the investing public. 


Denominations $500 and $1,000. Maturities 1 to 10 years. Tax refund up to 
41% mills in any State. Write to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST 
COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 21 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


Baltimore Company, Inc......New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore Trust Company...... Baltimore, Md. 
Bodell & Company........... Providence, R. I. 
Owen Daly & Company........ Baltimore, Md. 
Empire Trust Company........St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove............ Spokane, Wash. 


Industrial Bank... . ...Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ee Ee, SOMO nods < dco apee'es . Warren, Pa. 
Elliott Magraw & Co........... St. Paul, Minn. 
Poe & Davies.................Baltimore, Md. 
Prudential Company.............- Chicago, Ill. 
Charles D. Sager........... Washington, D. C- 
Union Bond & Mortgage Co... .. Davenport, Ia. 
Ward, Sterne & Co... ...c200% Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States pence 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services ystee 


(See p. 16.) 


17) Name three examples of the 
art of Cass Gilbert. (See p. 17.) 


18) Why was Playwright Munro 


in the news last week? (See p. 16.) 


19) What animals does Mr, Ring- 


ling prefer in pictures? (See p. 17.) 


20) What may cause an increased 


demand for U. S. coal? (See p. 31.) 


. . . 


21) What government might be 


came from? 





RESOURCES $67,000,000 


overthrown by its dramatic policy? 
(See p. 13.) 


22) What do lawyers mean by 
“Special Master”? (See p. 31.) 


23) Who was goddess of the 
poultry yard in the land Abraham 
(See p. 34.) 


. . . 


24) What notable power is lodged 
in the House Committee on rules? 
(See p. 5.) 

25) Why did Motorist Parry steer 
with only one hand while setting a 
world speed record? (See p. 26.) 
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70,000 DEPOSITORS ~~ 
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-and Pineapples 
Juicy-Cool 


Nature’s summer ambrosia . . salad of 
the gods! . . a dozen fruits in one, glorify- 
ing miles of breezy uplands. Guavas for the 
picking on highways; breadfruit and man- 
goes as yard trees; papaias, passion fruit. At 
breakfast whiff the Kona coffee that grew 
nearby. Ah! This is June and you’re ix 


Honolulu! 


Great trees flower in fiery red, yellow, 
pink, arching streets that lead mauka (to- 
ward the mountain) or makai (toward the 
sea). Rare night-blooming cereus . . cold, 
white, silver moons . . crisp northeast 
tradewinds! «*Boy, another bed-cover.”’ 


It’s Always Cool 


Cool days for golf, tennis, motoring— 
never above 85° in Honolulu. Comfortable 
hotels on all larger islands. Volcanic wonders 
in Hawaii National Park. Surfing, mountain 
trekking, inter-island cruising. All in U. S. 
Territory. 






























Plan to stay. You won’t leave till you 
must. Yet you can acquire this unforgetable 
memory in just 3 or 4 weeks from San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver or 
Victoria, B. C., including nearly a week each 
way on the blue Pacific. $300 to $400 covers 
every cost—round trip, hotels and sightseeing. 
For descriptive illustrated brochure— 























226 McCann Bipc., 451 Montcomery St., 
San Francisco 
354 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 










Take in the whole Pacific Coast 
this summer. 
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SCIENCE 


(Continued from p. 29) 


deduced from the disposition of 
furniture and the human remains 
that it was the reburial place of 
Cheops’ father or mother. Out of 
a pious desire to have his parent 
near him in death, the son had 
moved them. 

In Kaoko Veld, on the inacces- 
sible, desert Southwest African 
coast, Anthropologists C. E. Cadle, 
Grant H. John and Paul L. Hoef- 
ler, financed by Denver business 
men, found survivors of the Keikum 
bushmen, “lowest living form of 
humanity,” pigmy creatures, who 
can communicate among themselves 
only in tongue-clicks, who have no 
art left save dances imitating ani- 
mals, no affairs but hunting food 
from day to day. 

Greece, short of funds, worked 
out a plan of payments in land for 
the citizens of its pestilential slum 
quarter north of the Acropolis at 
Athens, whom it wished to evict 
that the greatest excavation in 
Europe since Pompeii might be 
made. Last fortnight, this digging 
finally began. Dr. Edward Capps 
of Princeton, onetime U. S. minister 
to Greece, turned the first spade- 
ful of the thousands of tons of 
earth that will be removed from 
Athens’ ancient Agora, or market 
place, the site of many temples 
which, though. looted by conquerors, 
should still contain many art trea- 
sures of the Golden Age. The dig- 
ging is entirely under the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies 
at Athens*; after 30 years or so 
of labor, the Agora will be given 
back to Greece, stripped of its 35 
feet of debris, for a public park. 
Dr. Capps also formally opened the 
Gennadium, a new marble library 
built by the Carnegie Foundation 
to house historical documents given 
to the American School by H. E. 
Joannes Gennadius, wealthy Attic 
statesman. 

Near Visby, “city of roses and 
ruins” on Sweden’s island, Gotland, 
in the Baltic Sea, Professor Nils 
Lithberg came upon the ruins of 
a city at least 1,500 years old, 
which gave promise of yielding 
relics far older, relics of the 
Bronze and early Iron Ages. Ex- 
cavations in Visby have turned up 
dwelling sites 4,000 years old. . 

In Denmark, diggers in a Slesvig 
bog struck whale bones six feet 
down, unearthed the skeleton of 
a prehistoric species of leviathan 
which experts suggested might 
have been swept to his grave, 24 
miles inland, by a tidal wave. 

In London, burrowing 100 feet 


under Lombard Street (“Wall 
Street of England’), sandhogs 
rooted out hairpins, brooches, 


combs, sandals, cosmetic bottles, 
dainty spoons, ranged along a wall 
which could be identified, by a 
Claudian coin, as that of a Roman 
“beauty shoppe” of about 50 A. D. 

On Selsey Beach, West Sussex, 
Kate Ray, governess, picked up a 
golden circlet of which she thought 





*Founded in 1882 by Dr. Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, and ever since then 
the training ground for most Greek scholars 
and many a leading architect of the U. S. 


so little that she let her charges | 


use it as a collar for their small 
eanine. A Chichester silversmith 
saw it, notified the British Museum 
authorities, who pronounced it a 
priceless specimen of ancient Brit- 
ish art, an armlet made for a royal 
child who doubtless lived about 
300 B. C., when there was a big 
village where Bosham town now 
stands.* A jury of Selsey resi- 
dents pronounced the find royal 
property, under the ancient law of 
treasure trove, entitling Miss Ray 
to 80% of the value fixed by the 
Museum. 

From Moscow, archeologists re- 
ported having definitely located the 
historically uncertain. site of 
Tschesilow, Moscow’s 12th Century 
rival as chief Russian metropolis. 
Ruins were found on the banks 
of the Oka River, 70 miles south 
of Moscow. In neighboring caves 
and dugouts, glass ornaments, 
armlets, iron arrows, bone combs 
came to light, carrying the settle- 
“ history back five centuries 

At Ur of the Chaldees (Meso- 
potamia), diggers from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Brit- 
ish Museum continued laying bare 
buildings and opening mounds; 
found 4,000-year-old statues of 
Bau, goddess of the poultry yard, 
and Dungi, a builder monarch; also, 
“the most beautiful example of 
Sumerian sculpture yet found”’— 
a head of the moon goddess Nin- 
Gal in white marble inlaid with 
lapis lazuli and shell. The ex- 
pedition’s object: to trace the 
ground-plans of Ur from 2,300 
B. C. to 500 B. C.+ 

Near Kish (Mesopotamia), dig- 
gers from Oxford University and 
the Field Museum (Chicago) poked 
among mounds on the _ Biblical 
plain of Shinar for the ruins of 
three Sumerian cities older even 
than Ur—notably Opis. Pottery 
unearthed was highly colored, 
with geometrical designs. Clay 
tablets with linear inscriptions dat- 
ed the cities back 5,000 years. 

In the Desert of Sind (India,, 
Sir John Marshall, government 
archeologist, exhumed the remains 
of a finely built city of 5,000 years 
ago, with layers of older structures 
underneath. Close affinities were 
noted between this pre-Aryan cul- 
ture on the banks of the Indus and 
the contemporary Sumerian  cul- 
ture far westward in the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys. 

In Mongolia, between Urga and 
Karakorum, a Russian expedition 
came upon remarkable rock sculp- 
tures and inscriptions: a giant tor- 
toise, a sphinx, women, chieftains, 
tombs of ancient Mongolian khans. 

In Korea, Japanese and Chinese 
archeologists, under Dr. Shukuto 
Harada of Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, have been investigating thous- 
ands of mounds containing relics of 
a high civilization, distinct from 
any known, that flourished 2,000 
years ago. 

At Cologne, excavations for an 


*Legend has it that King Canute stood 
on the shore at Bosham and commanded 
the waves to retreat, which they did not. 

+Abraham, ancestor of the Israelites, 
came from Ur. 
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athletic park unearthed “by far the 




























most important Roman settlement 
‘ ever found in Germany.” There 
were eight major buildings, evi- 
’ dently a manor house and adjacent 
‘ cottages, arranged in a square 800 
ft. on the sides, underlaid by an 
’ excellent sewer system. A kitchen 
4 contained complete cooking uten 
4 sils and banquet hall plate. The 
fd date: First Century A. D. 
] : ; 
f t 
y Withdrawal 
8 
Weary of submitting the teeth 
\- of his gift horse to the suspicious 
e scrutiny of Egypt’s political lead- 
f ers (TIME, March 1 et seq.), John : 
y D. Rockefeller Jr. last week with- y r 
:. drew his offer to build in Cairo and 14 pat EB iw 
8 endow a ten-million-dollar “Temple NAN } 5 r 
h of the Unfolding Life of Man.” =e de Tim = 
S A finishing touch to the farce was See y/ 
Ss, added by Mr. Rockefeller. His 
s last letter to King Fuad of Egypt 
1. | explained that the gift was with- 
8 _— “to relieve the Egyptian P % 
overnment of embarrassment.” 2 Lo of 
- Or ee about for reasons Ji aati ane j 
r or Egypt’s reluctance other than 7 ~ 
t. the seemingly true one—Egypt’s istory Go 
"e political misgivings and entangle- , 
3; ments—Premier Ziwar Pasha was SAIL via GLASGOW when you 
yf reported to have offered the in- EDINBURGH CASTLE . : : 
d, genious statement: “... .unfor- Eibial Seite dates eal make L tase European trip this 
* tunately, before action could be “Mlei dy ea te year. See with your own eyes the 
of taken, we were informed that Mr. i Oo mip: ‘ 
es Rockefeller had withdrawn.” pyr Fr aca Scotland of Robert Burns, Sir 
n- The offer was made in January. Jat lepisiation’s sovereign pow?s 3 
4 The teens of the ik wore’ 3. eRemeribentitg.. ob Walter Scott and of Wallace; 
K- drawn by Premier Ziwar and his gaze on the very scenes that in- 
he distinguished colleagues and _ re- : : 
00 turned to Mr. Rockefeller (via his spired them to immortal words 
representative Professor James H. i ie . z 
" Sicastel fumed Mavutclentet) and deeds. Get to know those 
nd (TIME, May 3). Mr. Rockefeller historic highlands and lowlands, 
ed acquiesced in Egypt’s terms—which 
al it then es evidently fear- crystal lochs and waterfalls, age- 
of ing something deep and_ schem- x : 
ing beneath such apparent mag- old castles and the modern 
ry nanimity bustling cities of the Scotland 
ed, FAXiGe” se , 
ay of today—a most delightful, 
t- P ° 
. Academy endless panorama. Quaintinns, 
ay, The National Academy of Sci- comfortable hotels—plus a host 
ent ences held its annual meeting in h 5 tite z lj : 
Ins Washington. There were celebrated who puts his personality into 
Al's speakers, striking subjects. > service ic > 
res Time.’ Dr. E. W. Brown, Yale the service of his house. 
ere astronomer and mathematician, dis- , F 
ul- coursed on his tables of the moon To travel toor from Scotland, choose 
and and data collected during the 1925 one of the magnificent new ANCHOR 
‘ul- total eclipse (TIME, Nov. 24, 1924, lr ag 
pris et seq.). He could show that the Iners WALEDONIA, 1 RANSYLVANIA, 
d moon is lopsided, heavier at the CALIFORNIA, TUSCANIA.— second to 
aAnC bottom than on top. ie a i . com 
ion iat titties Dee Thome none in luxurious comfort, appoint 
ilp- B. Osborne and Lafayette B. Mendel ments and service. 
Ors of Yale reported dietetic experi- 
ins, ments on rats which, if applied to Beautifully illustrated literature on the 
ne humans, would produce six-foot six- Scottish and English tourist country 
satin year-olds. The diet: liberal pro- on request; write Department A. B., 
uto teins; lettuce; liver; yeast. oe ‘ 
se’ Sex Test. An exhibit showed y* ) ——eP 
ape the high accuracy of a Russian a ANCHOR 
3 Ol test for determining, from a drop i 
rom of blood or sap, an organism’s sex. 
000 In nearly every case, the female moray q IN E 
‘ was chemically more active than - y Y 
a the male. pit MU 
Calcium. Dr. Weston A. Price of rae \\ © f Se an eee _ 25 Broadway New York 
ani Cleveland reported data furthering si pis ONT EE 5 oe 3 ty, Of Branches ond Agencies 
veer | scientific knowledge of the effect y ¥ e a ; ee 
not. of the ultra-violet ray in aiding 5 Cee - . 
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Suburbs 


are growing three times as 
fast as those of any otherlarge 
metropolis ... the rapid de- 
velopment of the area sur- 
rounding Chicago and served 
by this Company is largely 
responsible for the increased 
earnings of the Company and 
the attractiveness ofitsissues. 


PuBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles— 234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 
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han¢es in Public Refuse 
i Collection 












Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution. Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept. C. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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This knowledge, already applied to 
the treatment of rickets, definitely 
relates influenza epidemics with 
city smoke-palls; definitely benefits 
gravid women, who, according to 
the old rule, sacrificed “a tooth 
for every child.” 

Bombardment. Professor William 
D. Harkins of Chicago reported 
negative results from efforts to 
duplicate experiments by which 
Professor Miethe of Berlin and 
Professor Nagoaka of Tokyo have 
claimed they obtained gold from 
mercury. Mercury was bombarded 
with streams of electrons from an 
X-ray tube at 140,000 volts, but 
not so much as one part of gold in 
a hundred billion of mercury was 
afterwards detected. Nitrogen bom- 
barded with helium atoms going 
12,000 miles an hour was built up 
into fluorine atoms, which then dis- 
integrated into atoms of hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

Millikan Rays. Histories of sci- 
ence will refer to 1925 and 1926 
as the years when “universal rays” 
were reported by Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics, Pasadena, 
Calif. Dr. Millikan, at a session 
of the American Geophysical Union, 
again described how he had de- 
tected, by observing their effect 
upon delicate instruments  scab- 
barded against other influences, rays 
with a wave length one ten-mil- 
lionth that of light rays; rays 
which can penetrate six feet of 
lead and which impinge upon the 
earth from the surrounding uni- 
verse in all directions (TIME, 
Jan. 11). 


Inventory 


The Russian bear is going into 
the mountains to see what he can 
see. President A. P. Karpinsky of 
the Academy of Sciences of Rus- 
sia last week reported a newly-or- 
ganized commission of 200 leading 
Soviet scientists, which has begun 
an inventory of Russia’s sources of 
wealth and power. A band of 100 
has departed for the Yakutia re- 
gion (Asia) to survey gold mines, 
forests, agricultural possibilities. 
Six were bound for Kirghiz to pros- 
pect for metal ores. Thirty were 
off for Mongolia and 15 for Karelia, 
seeking radium. Ethnological data, 
water and wind power, coal and 
oil sources were to be checked up 
and unified for Government files 
and exploitation. A geologist had 
come in from Turkestan and the 
Karakuma Desert with news of 
large sulphur, salt and radium de- 
posits. The model for a proposed 
economic elevation of the Soviets 
through linking pure and applied 
science: Germany after 1870. The 
model for modern methods of do- 
ing this: the post-War U. S. 


Polar Pilgrims 


Wilkins. After 13 ominous days 
without word from Captain Wil- 





kins and Pilot Ben Eielson, the 
supporting party of the Detroit 
Arctic Expedition, at Fairbanks, 
finally picked up faint radio sig- 
nals. It was Operator Waskey of 
the expedition’s overland sledging 
party, calling from Point Barrow, 
which he had just reached by 
forced marches. Wilkins and Eiel- 
son were—the signals were very 
faint—were there, safe, in a fur- 
trader’s comfortable cabin. They 
had reached Point Barrow the day 
of their last departure from Fair- 
banks, after a hairbreadth escape 
in the cloud-hung Endicott Moun- 
tains. Heavy-laden, the monoplane 
Alaskan had not been able to soar 
over the 10,000-foot peaks this 
time. Wilkins, his right arm frac- 
tured, had sat grimly by in the 
cockpit while Eielson felt his way 
between peaks at 9,000 feet. Once, 
a mountainside had rushed out of 
the fog so close in front that the 
plane’s right landing wheel missed 
a snow bank by inches. At 
Barrow, clouds and a split pro- 
peller had frustrated three at- 
tempted return flights. Wilkins 
advised Major Lanphier, his sec- 
ond-in-command, to bide at Fair- 
banks for good weather before go- 
ing to join him in their big bi- 
plane, the Detroiter. The Barrow 
base was nearly complete for flights 
over the Arctic Sea to terra in- 
cognita. 


Byrd. Off the frozen coast of 
Spitzbergen, with a blizzard rag- 
ing, came Commander Richard E. 
Byrd with his U. S. comrades and 
airplanes aboard the Chantier. 
They were blocked from Kings 
Bay’s one pier by the Norwegian 
gunboat Heimdal (she was coal- 
ing), and had to cast anchor half 
a mile offshore. Making a raft 
out of heavy planking and four 
lifeboats, they labored all one night 
at the ticklish task of hoisting 
from the hold delicate wings and 
fuselages and towing them in on 
the raft. The Hobby, Amundsen’s 
1925 baseship chartered this year 
by Byrd, put in an appearance 
and was at once set to work plow- 
ing a lane through the jagged ice 
from the Chantier to the beach. 

“If anything slips,” said Byrd, 
eyeing a wing that dangled from 
the derrick, “the expedition comes 
to an end right now!” But all 
was accomplished without accident. 

Amundsen. The Norwegian and 
U. S. commanders of the Amund- 
sen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition fin- 
ished unloading equipment from 
the gunboat Heimdal at Kings Bay, 
Spitzbergen, and _ settled them- 
selves to await the arrival of 
their Italian colleague in their diri- 
gible Norge, long overdue from 
Leningrad. The first days of all- 
night sunshine found them skiing 
on the slopes of Mount Zeppelin’, 
eating seal-steak at Sailmaker 
Roenne’s house, putting finishing 
touches to the dirigible’s mooring 
mast and hangar. 





*Named for Count Zeppelin after his 
visit to see whether his airships might 
not use Spitzbergen as a northern base. 
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WE are showing at the right about half of the interesting features 

sent us by Mr. Walker. Some of the most interesting are not Ka 
shown for lack of space, and, also, because being color work it is not 
Possible to give a good reproduction in this advertisement. 


The Shakespeare Company of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, is demonstrating it in 
terms of quantity, quality, variety and 
economy. 


This company, manufacturers and im- 
porters of fine fishing tackle, wrote us 
recently to the following effect: 


“We are sending you by parcel post a 
folder containing samples of Multigraph 
printing and a picture of our Multigraph 
Department. We say printing because 
our equipment is used principally for 
printing, although we run many thou- 
sands of letters during the year. 

“We thought we were getting along 
fine before we added the Davidson Auto- 
matic Feed to our equipment, but as our 
Department Head put it, ‘When we 
added the Davidson Automatic Feed, we 
had a regular printing press." 









All these samples present clear proof of the large savings possible 
on printed matter—with no sacrifice of quality—for every concern has 
work like some of that done by the Shakespeare Company. 


Mail the coupon for the book, “Do Your Own Printing,” which 
covers the whole subject of Multigraph printing in great detail. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


1834 East 40th Street 


This is Real Printing 


nting MUL . 


“Practically all of our office forms are 
now printed by our Multigraph Depart- 
ment, but our greatest convenience and 
saving are in printing labels for merchan- 
dise and imprinting mailing pieces to be 
used by our dealers. Our saving on one 
lot of 69,000 labels printed recently 
amounted to $63.00 over what we paid 
for a like run from the printers, and we 


did a better job besides. 


“During the year 1925 we ran approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pieces of printing, and 
practically every job showed a substan- 
tial saving. 

“We are printing at the present time 
250,000 catalogues for the use of our 
dealers. The catalogues will be followed 
by four two-page letters of like amount, 
all imprinted with the dealer's name in 
broad-face type.” 


~, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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NON-FICTION 


Dancing Master* 


We are now confronted by a 
biographico-critical survey of “the 
most civilized Englishman of his 
generation.” It is a truly impres- 
sive cloud of incense, but a cloud 
which need not obscure the author’s 
general notion that, for accuracy’s 
sake, a man’s life should be record- 
ed while he is still enjoying it. 

Life. A good place for a small 
boy with four younger sisters is 
away from home. The small boy 
of this book—shown solemnly erect 
in his Sunday clothes, clutching a 
prayer book, over the pompous leg- 
end, “Henry Havelock Ellis at the 
Age of Four’—circled the globe 
with his seafaring father before 
he was eight. The schools he later 
attended had no deep influence on 
his broadened young nature, though 
he became thoroughly grounded in 
French, German and Italian, and 
was not hindered in developing his 
taste for literature. At 15 he sub- 
stituted Shelley for the Bible. 
Goethe, Heine, Swinburne, Whit- 
man were major prophets. He was 
shipped to Austrailia at 16—a shot- 
gun cure for chronic appendicitis 
—and while teaching school in the 
desolate bush was “converted,” by 
reading the pragmatic philosoph- 
ers, the evolutionists and a reli- 





*HAVELOCK E.uis—Isaac Goldberg—Simon 
& Schuster ($4). 


Why is “Jefferson and 
by Claude G. 


Hamilton” 
Bowers one 


selling books in America? 
BECAUSE 


“It is more fascinating than 
fiction and more _ instructive 
than the most profound treat- 
ise on government.”’ 

—wWilliam E. Borah. 


“It is a book no lover of America 
and no student of American 


politics can afford to over- 
look.’’ 


—John W. Davis. 
“It is even more important 
than Mr. Bowers’ previous 
volume, ‘Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period.’ ” 


—New York Times. 






Illus., $5.00. 
At all 
bookstores 








HAVELOCK ELLIS 
“The complete anti-Kipling” 


giously-minded biologist (James 
Hinton), to a rational mysticism 
that found no God but much joy 
in the mechanistic universe. This 
joy was an artist’s joy, “a many- 
sided and active delight in the 
wholeness of things”—body, sense, 
emotion, intellect in harmony. 

He determined and proceeded to 
study medicine in London. That 
great wen upon the globe was stir- 
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“It is like an absorbing novel. 
The best story of the origin of 
the Jeffersonian democracy.’’ 


—Albert J. Beveridge. 


*‘Bowers has the art of making 
dead people live and move.’’ 


—William G. McAdoo. 


“It is a marvel of interest; a 
portrait gallery unsurpassed 
. - - It is the most interesting 
book that has ever been writ- 
ten about the two. greatest 
antagonists this country has 


produced.”’ 
—William E. Dodd. 
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ring with the germs of Socialism 
when young Ellis, preceded by a 
burst of beard which he never 
later relinquished, returned to it 
(1881) robust and whole in mind, 
body and spirit. He looked in at 
some meetings of the Progressive 
Association (forerunner of the Fa- 
bians); even compiled a Socialist 
hymnal omitting God’s name; but 
lost active interest when an eco- 
nomic emphasis was put upon the 
movement. The young doctor-art- 
ist’s concern was to become tact- 
ually, factually, acquainted with 
the physical side of the world 
whose spiritual side he had so deep- 
ly experienced. 


He had a most intimate friend- 
ship with sweetly vehement Olive 
Schreiner, but married before she 
did. His wife was Edith Lees, 
an able, ubiquitous worker for fem- 
inism and the proletariat. They 
exchanged a single vow—never to 
deceive—and insured their love 
against familiarity by living apart 
six months of the year. Ellis made 
his headquarters in a Brixton flat, 
where he abides today, aged 67, 
in the shy philosophical detachment 
that he has preserved for 30 years 
to speculate upon how to make life 
a whole thing—an art. 


It is unnecessary and inappro- 
priate—for Havelock Ellis is neith- 
er sensational nor combative—to 
suggest, as does his flamboyant bi- 
ographer, that he is another Leo- 
nardo, a Professor, a Nietzschean 
superman, an Anglo-Saxon Tagore, 
a full-blooded Shaw, a Carlyle with- 
out dyspepsia, “a less unkempt 
Walt Whitman,” “a less distracted 
Tolstoi” and “the complete anti- 
Kipling.” It appears, simply, that 
if life is a dance, as Ellis has sug- 
gested, then he is one of the great- 
est, gravest dancing masters, a 
sane anarchist with a cosmic sense 
of humor. 

Works. British officialdom chanced 
to elect Ellis’ second book (Sexual 
Inversion) as the point of attack 
for a long-contemplated descent 
upon some people who were try- 
ing to better the lot of illegiti- 
mates. These people had put the 
book—a technical monograph—on 
their stall of sex literature for no 
better reason than that their pub- 
lisher and Ellis’ had sent it along. 
Nevertheless, Ellis’ mame _ was 
dragged through the sewer so effi- 
ciently that only lately has he 
been mentionable in polite districts 
of the tight little isle. 


But just as England had wel- 





















PERHAPS you, too, have 
dreamed of the day 
when the financial prob- 
lems of your College, 
Hospital or Church would 
be solved--- 
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comed the barbarous Whitman, so 
the U. S. welcomed the “wicked, 
lewd, scandalous and obscene” Ellis. 
His six sturdy Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Sex have been  pub- 
lished in Philadelphia (F. A. Davis 
& Co.) for the benefit of the legal 
and medical professions, since 1900. 
They are technical books by an 
artist who acquired his technique 
because he conceived sex to be, 
not the sole, but the central factor 
of life. They are the scientific 
basis for his doctrine of “radiant 
carnality.” In later work (The 
World of Dreams) Ellis anticipated 
the Freudian discovery that spir- 
itual energy is as_ indestructible 
as material. 

Apart from sexology, Ellis has 
done many translations; has re- 
viewed the 19th Century; studied 
British genius; analyzed Spain; 
tried to nationalize health; philoso- 
phized on the War, in sad passiv- 
ity. His latest prose work, The 
Dance of Life (1923), was a most: 
remarkable symphonic synthesis of 
the component parts into which a 
eareful analytical mind had reduced 
common existence for re-creation 
into a rounder, richer thing. 

The Author. Isaac Goldberg is 
an American Jew in his late thir- 
ties. He was educated in Boston 
public schools and at Harvard, 
where his interests were divided 
between music and literature. He 
has “written reams of music since 
his twelfth year”’—is now working 
on a comic opera in the manner of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. His degrees 
of M.A. and Ph.D. are for re- 
search in romance philology. He 
constitutes something of a pundit 
on Yiddish and Latin-American lit- 
eratures, having served the Halde- 
man-Julius Co. (“Little Blue 
Books”—Girard, Kan.) in that ca- 
pacity. Last year he _ published 
an exhaustive book on Editor H. 
L. Mencken of the American Mer- 
cury, for whom he has great ad- 
miration. 


Sane Manual 


HYGIENE OF SEX—Max von Gru- 
ber, M. D.—Williams & Wilkins 
($1.50). The publishers set forth 
two excellent reasons for bringing 
this German monograph before the 
U. S. public: the strong recom- 
mendation of eminent U. S. health 
authorities, and the reception of 
the book in Europe by scientific 
men and a_ public of 300,000. 
Family physicians testify to the 
need for a simple, direct, complete 
presentation of knowledge that they 
wish all their patients might 
possess. They pronounce Dr. von 
Gruber’s work the best they have 
yet seen, especially for its lack 
of “moral poultice.” “Certain por- 
tions” of the original are omit- 
ted—doubtless descriptive discus- 
sion of contraception—but the ma- 
jor portions stand unaltered—a 
sane, graphic, unequivocal manual 
of humanity’s most vital mechan- 
ism, 
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A Dreadful Result of Bad Teeth 


The most dreaded dis- 
ease of humanity — 
cancer of the mouth — 
can be the result of 
bad teeth. The Amer- 
ican Society for the 
Control of Cancer 
charges tooth decay 
with being a principal 
cause of this fearful 
affliction. 


iow | Found Out 


the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


“We were just talking—Tom and I 
—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 

“Speaking of teeth,’ he said, 
which of course we weren't, “yours 
are simply glorious.” 

“Hush, silly! I said, but he 
knew I didn’t mean it... and 
he didn’t hush. I could have told 
him I'd used Colgate’s all my life. 
But I don’t see why we should tell 
men our beauty secrets, do you?” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten 
gloriously. It will whiten them 
and bring out all their natural 
beauty. But more important... 
it will help to keep your teeth 
and gums healthy, for Colgate’s 


foams into every hard-to-get-at 
place between the teeth and 
under the edges of the gums. 


Remove those Causes of Decay 
Brush your teeth and gums 
regularly with Colgate’s, then 
germs and poisons of decay can't 
lurk in your mouth. Colgate’s 
washes them from their hiding 
places, effectively removing caus- 
es of tooth decay and germs of 
insidious diseases. 

Your mouth feels clean after 
using Colgate’s and it is 
clean. You'll like the taste of 
Colgate’s . . . even children love 
to use it regularly. 


Priced right too! 
Large tube 25c. 





NEW YORK 


Gusto 


THE RoMANY STAIN—Christo- 
pher Morley — Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). Discriminating thousands 
will swarm for this book even when 
they learn that its title (lifted 
from a wine-list) does not herald 
another bewitched web of signi- 
ficant impalpabilities like Where 
the Blue Begins and Thunder on 
the Left. It contains, besides much 
of the author’s best deliveries down 
his “Bowling Green” in the Satur- 
day Review, dozens of fresh essays 
written in and about England, 
France and the ships that go there, 
the people that live and lie there, 
the disturbing beauty of small mo- 
ments and homely things, touched, 
seen, translated there. When Mor- 
ley writes “out in the open” like 
this, you perceive the voluble gusto 
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that sleeps during his delicate 
imaginative work. You see a big- 
boned man with quick eyes and a 
strong stomach starting up from 
his dreams to use his muscles, 
quaff wine, pound a friend’s back, 
shake with laughter, boil over with 
sentiment, booklore and puns—and 
then subside suddenly, beholding 
a sea gull poised at his porthole, 
hearing a skylark’s “wiry tinkle” 
high up in a summer afternoon. 


FICTION 


Extravaganza 


OpTaa—John Masefield—Macmii- 
lan ($2.50). The tumultuous imag- 
ination of John Masefield, rather 
than fling itself upon an actual 
people, time and country, with the 
consequent danger of doing violence 
to truth, has invented not merely 
a fantastic tale but complete eth- 
nological, political and geographi- 
cal data to go with it. Highworth 
Ridden, youngest son of a hard-bit- 
ten English squire, is followed 
through a color-splashed whirligig 
of adventure in the Republic of 
Santa Barbara (roughly, South 
America), where he chances to feel 
warmly toward the daughter of a 
great house politically hated by 
the slightly insane local tyrant, 
Dictator Lopez. There is_ blood- 
letting for the sake of seeing an 
ivory floor incarnadined. The pal- 
ace is yellow; the guards wear 
scarlet; Santa Barbarian males are 
tall, red-golden of hue and often 
go nearly naked. There are some 
400 pages of highly involved events, 
followed by much sacking and a 
fierce conflagration, and the hero 
sails away having accomplished 
nothing more than the reader’s un- 
mitigated excitement. Author Mase- 
field, famed and beloved as the 
poet of Dauber, Reynard the Fox, 
etc., does not, one hopes, take his 
novel writing as anything but an 
exuberant indulgence with, one 
also hopes, some lucrative return. 
There is nothing in this or in his 
first prose extravaganza, Sard 
Harker, to show that the Sage of 
Boar’s Hill knows anything about 
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novels except to start a tale and 
then spin away for all he is worth, 
and the devil take the hindermost 
reader. His new title stands for 
One Damn Thing After Another. 


Hesitant Nymph 


SIMONETTA PERKINS—L. P. Hart- 
ley—Putnam ($2). Demonstrating 
what might conceivably befall a 
high-caste Boston nymph when ex- 
posed to the languorous breath of 
Venice. Lavinia Johnstone, pre- 
served by her friends as the sym- 
bol of their bloodless convention- 
ality, undergoes strange fevers in 
the presence of a champion gondo- 
lier, calls herself Simonetta Per- 
kins to absorb the shock, bids him 
—late one night—take her up an 
obscure canal, hesitates, is lost, 
countermands the.order. Author 
Hartley admires Author Max Beer- 
bohm. 


Cat 

THE DANCER’s CatT—C. A. Nich- 
olson—Bobbs-Merrill ($2). An 
ostentatiously esoteric tale, the 
core of which may or may not be 
the weird relationship between a 
young Russian dancer, Lydie Man- 
uiloff, and her Siamese cat, Pasha. 
Besides this problem in comparative 
psychiatry, there is a remarkably 
fine exposition of British and Rus- 
sian reticences in conflict. Lydie 
and her English friends are all 
truth-tellers, but all carry the sup- 
pressions of their cultures. Lydie 
understands, is tolerant of their 
kind of truth. Her kind hurts 
them. In addition she is sus- 
pected of poisoning her fiancé with 
fish that was actually prepared by 
the cook to kill Pasha. This in- 
scrutable animal lives on, after the 
youth is dead, a silent, stately 
monopolist of morbidly curious at- 
tention, in the minds of the Eng- 
lish protagonists. 








ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season 
to slip by without having read, 
or planned to read, books desig- 
nated by the best current crit- 
icism as: 

Rich Writing 

Afternoon—Susan  Ertz ($2). 
A cool study in mature emotions— 
the remarriage problem. 

Lolly Willowes—Sylvia Townsend 
Warner ($2). Lady into witch. 

It’s Not Done—William C, Bullitt 
($2). The dilemma of life and 
living in Philadelphia—sexy but 
sure, swift. 

The Great Valley—Mary John- 
ston ($2). Scotch settlers in a 
magnificent panorama of the Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

The Romany Stain—Christopher 
Morley ($2.50). Reviewed in this 
issue. 

The facilities of T1IMk’s_ book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash with a note to the 
Book Editor making plain to 
whom you wish your purchases 
sent. 
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